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The Solicitors’ Journal. — 


LONDON, FEBRUARY 13, 1864. 
——_>_——-- 


' Tne ALExanpRA case came before the Exchequer 
' Chamber on the 6th inst., by way of appeal from the 
decision of the Court of Exchequer in December last. 
~ When the case was called on, Sir H. Cairns, on behalf 

of the respondents, took a preliminary objection to the 
_ jurisdiction of the Court to hear the ope The appeal 

was brought under the rules made by the judges of the 
Court of Exchequer, on the revenue side of the court, 
on the 4th of November last, whereby it was ordered 
that the following provisions of the Common Law Pro- 
cedure Act, 1854, should be extended, applied, and 
adapted to the revenue side of the Court of Ex- 
chequer :— 

1. In all cases of rules to enter a verdict or nonsuit upon a 
point reserved at the trial, if the rule to show cause be refused, 
_ or granted, and then discharged or made absolvte, the party 
» decided against may appeal (section 34). 

2. In all cases of motions for a new trial upon the ground 
that the judge has not ruled according to law, if the rule to 
show cause be refused, or, if granted, be then discharged or 
made absolute, the party decided against may appeal, provided 
any one of the judges dissent from the rule being refused, or, 
| when granted, being discharged or made absolute, as the case 
' may be, or provided the Court, in its discretion, think fit that 
an appeal should be allowed, provided that where the applica- 
tion for a new trial is upon matter of discretion only, as on the 
ground that the verdict was against the weight of evidence, or 
otherwise, no such appeal shall be disallowed (section 35). 

3. The Court of Error, the Exchequer Chamber, and the 
House of Lords, shall be courts of appeal for this purpose 
(section 36), : 

These rules purported to be made in pursuance of 
the 26th section of the Queen’s Remembrancers’ Act, 
22 & 23 Vict. c. 21, but it was contended by Sir Hugh 
Cairns that the Court of Exchequer had no power to 
make them, and that there was no power which 
enabled the Crown to appeal. The Attorney-General 
having been heard for the Crown, the case stood over 
until Monday, on which day judgment was given. 
The judges were divided in opinion upon the ques- 
' tion, but four out of seven decided that the rules of 
_ the 4th of November, 1863, were not warranted by the 
_ 22 & 23 Vict. c. 21, and that the Crown had no right to 
_ appeal. Their Lordships, however, simply dismissed the 
_ appeal, which leaves it open to the Crown to appeal to 
_ the House of Lords on the question. The Zimes, in a 
- leading article, commenting on the case, and referring 
» to the opposite considerations involved in it, says—“ Our 
' readers will not feel disposed to envy the Law Lords the 
| task of determining the preponderance. It is in the 
4 pan unravelling of knots like these that the value of 
_ legal training, and the superiority of a disciplined under- 
standing, and, we may add, of a disciplined conscience, 
is conclusively shown. Few things can be more repul- 
sive to intellectual taste than to spend hours in ascer- 
taining the so-called “intentions of the Legislature,” 
when the Legislature may have had no intentions what- 
ever with reference to the case in question. Yet, unless 
this were done thoroughly and conscientiously—that is, 
unless the proper signification of enacting words were 








fixed on each occasion by minute comparisons and subtle 
analogies, so as to defy future misinterpretation, so far 
as possible,—the uncertainty of law would be even more 
glorious than it is. From this point of view there is 
something to admire in a body of judges resolutely 
adhering to a doctrine for which there is nothing 
to be said except that it is the law. It is provok- 
ing and humiliating beyond measure, especially when 
demands for compensation are being e€ upon us, 
which it may be our duty to reject, that the — 
suspicion should be thrown on our readiness or ability 
to enforce the Foreign Enlistment Act. Conscious as 
we are that it is wholly undeserved, and that the real 
difficulty of checking breaches of this law, consists in 
the facilities for evading any law on the subject, we 
cannot help seeing that our Government is placed in a 
delicate position. They have committed themselves to 
to the opinion that an offence, injurious to our neutral 
character, has been committed, and are now in danger 
of being foiled in their attempt to punish it by an ob- 
stacle which, it will be said, they ought to have foreseen. 
We heartily wish it were otherwise, and yet, in this 
crucial instance, we should not desire, even if an 
idea were not absurd, the slightest deviation from the 
legal course of procedure. It would be a great mis- 
fortune if justice were obstructed by technical impedi- 
ments in the Alexandra case, but it would be a worse 
misfortune still if English judges could recognise an 
higher law than that which they are sworn to pd 
minister.” 


THE GENTLEMAN who supplies the Zimes ne 
with the reports of cases in the Court of Queen’s Bench, 
has, for some time past, attracted considerable attention 
to the business of that Court by the glowing and 
eloquent accounts which he publishes from day to day 
of what there takes place. Judging by these reports, 
the reader can hardly fail to be struck with the * im- 
mense importance” and “vast interest” of nine out of 
every ten causes which are pleaded in that temple of 
Justice. If it were not for the personal assurance of the 
reporter, there might sometimes be room for doubt in 
the mind of an ordinary reader, who judged from in- 
ternal evidence, whether some of the cases reported with 
such fervid eloquence, and introduced to the reader with 
such vehement protests of the huge interests to be 
affected by their decision, were really of the over- 
whelming importance attributed to them; or whether 
the Court of Common Pleas, the Exchequer, or even 
Chancery, may not have occasionally to deal with ques- 
tions of equal moment, and requiring as much subtlety 
and ability from all parties concerned. We are at pre- 
sent, however, desirous of abstaining from the discus- 
sion of so grave a question, as we wish only to direct 
the attention of our readers to the persistent cries which 
are almost daily made from the same quarter for an im- 
mediate increase in the judicial staff. Here is cry the 
first-— 

COURT OF QUEEN’S BENCH, WESTMINSTER. 

(Sittings at Nisi Prius, before Mr, Justice Sues). 

Feb. 5.—The learned judge sat here in the place of the Lord 
Chief Justice (who was sitting in error), and was engaged up 
to about two o’clock in trying a case of Giubelet v. Reeves, 
which appeared to be of some interest to the large class of the 
community interested in horses and horse-racing, but which 
he had to leave half-heard in order to go to Judges’ Chambers 
—an extreme inconvenience, to which suitors and jurors are 
constantly subjected, in consequence of the very inadequate 
number of the judges 18 compared with the enormous increase 
of judicial work which has taken place of late years, not 
merely from the immense increase of common law business it- 
self arising from the vast advances made in our commerce and 
manufactures, but also by reason of the establishment of 
several new jurisdictions which from time to time make heavy 
demands upon the judicial bench. In addition to the Central 
Criminal Court, with its sessions occurring every month, there 
is the Probate Court and the Divorce Court, and the Court 
for Crown Cases Reserved, besides the Court of Error, and, 
during the session, the attendance at the House of Lords 
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in appeal cases. The business of the Court of Error has, 
of course, greatly increased along with the general increase of 
common law business; and the large accession of business 
under the Common Law Procedure Act has, of course, greatly 
augmented the work both at Judges’ Chambers and nisé 
prius. Added to this, patent cases continually occupy a court 
for several days together, and the ordinary business requires 
double sittings at nisi prius, and also sittings in banco out of 
term. There are only five judgesin each court, of whom the 
chief and one puisne are, or ought to be, engaged at nisi prius 
out of term. ‘Then the other three judges in two out of the 
three courts are wanted to forma court of error on the decisions 
of the third, leaving, it will be seen, not a single judge available 
for the enormous mass of judicial business to be transacted else- 
where, But the truth is, one judge from each court is absolutely 
required to be at chambers, during the greater part of the year, 
daily, to get through the great mass of the work there is to do 
there; so that leaves only four judges for the work of the courts; 
and, if only the chief of each is sitting at nisi prius, and three 
of the judges out of two courts are sitting in error on Crown 
cases (and, surely, less than five or six should hardly sit in a 
court of error or of criminal appeal), there is not a single judge 
left for other business. The three available judges of the third 
court will probably be holding sittings in banco out of term; 
and, as intended by the Common Law Procedure Act, there 
ought to be double sittings at nisi prius going on in each 
court, which would take the chief anda puisne. Where are 
the judges to be found for the heavy work elsewhere? At least 
one, if not two, are constantly at the Central Criminal Court, 
or the Divorce Court, or elsewhere. The result of all this is, 
that, somewhere or other, the suitor goes to the wall, as judges, 
like other human beings, can only be in one place at a time; 
and, as in the present instance, either the suitors at 
nisi prius suffer, or the suitors at chambers, The Lord 
Chief Justice and others of his brethren are sitting 
in error; and so, instead of two courts at nisi prius, there 
could be only one, and the judge has to go away in the middle 
of a case (an inconvenience for many reasons always, if pos- 
sible, to be avoided) in order to sit at chambers. This is an 
inconvenience constantly occurring; it is not possible to avoid 
it, and it is only half the evil of the present state of things. 
In a court there are some great cases pending, which re- 
quire deliberation, consultation of the cases, and eonsidered 
judgments. And what time have the judges for all this? 
Why, before the end of the month they will all be on circuit, 
and every day up to that time they are working hard at the 
business of nist prius, of Courts of Error, of Criminal Appeal, 
of the Central Criminal Court, of Judges’ Chambers, of the 
Divorce Court, and we hardly know what else. There is the 
great Alexandra case pending, and it is impossible to tell when 
it can come on; or, if it does come on, what amount of private 
business it must displace; and, in the meantime, there are, we 
believe, cases standing for consideration and judgment in all the 
courts—certainly in one or two of them—to consider and work 
up which there will not be a single leisure day before the brief 
Easter recess, so that the judges will either have to sacrifice 
that and work harder in that short interval than at any other 
time, or the judgments must stand over, as they sometimes do, 
until the cases are clean forgotten. It is, we believe, above 
thirty years since a judge was added to each court on the 
ground of the increase of business, and since then the business 
has doubled or trebled, and there are several new jurisdictions. 


This elaborate groan is followed up by another a day 
or two afterwards :— 

(Sittings at Nisi Prius, before Mr. Justice Suze.) 

Feb, 8.—The learned judge sat in the place of the Lord 
Chief Justice, who is sitting in error. One judge in each 
court is wanted daily, all the year round, at judges’ chambers; 
the other four are supposed to be sitting during term in banco, 
and, after term, either in sittings ix banco prolonged by 
reason of the great increase of business out of term, or sittings 
at nisi prius, as to which, in consequence of the same in- 
crease of business, the Common Law Procedure Act provided 
for double sittings, or sittings in error, or in the Court of 
Appeal for Crown Cases Reserved. But, in point of fact, the 
judges are constantly wanted for several of these purposes, or 
some others, at the same time, Thus, at the present time, 
in consequence of the pressure on the Court of Error, 
where four judges are wanted out of this court, there is no 
judge at chambers until the middle of the day, and only one 
judge at nisi prius, who rises in the middle of the day to go 
to chambers; and the sittings in banco out of term are inter- 
rupted, to be resumed, indeed, to-morrow, the Aleraudra 





case having gone off, and so the four judges are released 
from error, But, then, on the other hand, instead of having 
two judges at nisi prius and one at chambers, and four (the 
proper number) for sittings in banco, there will be only one 
judge at nisi prius (unless the chambers’ judge sits half q 
day), and one at chambers, and only three in banco, ‘Thus 
it is that, somehow or other, and somewhere or other, the 
suitor has and always must suffer under the present 

owing to the number of the judges being insuflicient for the 
immense amount of work, owing to the enormous increase of 
business arising from the augmentation of business generally, 
The enlargement of the common law jurisdiction by many 
modern Acts (especially the Common Law Procedure Acts) and 
the great increase in the number of patent cases—a nal one 
of which will sometimes block up a court for a 

judges are put to all manner of shifts and contrivances to 
carry on the business at all. And, though this Court is so 
hard pressed now that it has its full number of judges at 
work, it might be, and often is, far worse off, as when one of 
its judges is at the Central Criminal Court, and then (one 
being always wanted at chambers) there are only three for 
the work at Westminster. The result is that it is not unusual 
to see two judges sitting in banco, and deciding very important 
cases, possibly in an appeal from the ruling of one of them 
at the trial. And to-morrow there will only be three—at all’ 
events, during half the day, as one will be at nist prius, and 
one at chambers. 


The next day's Zimes was so occupied with Par- 
liamentary intelligence, that its law gry had to stand 
over, but the paper of the succeeding day contained the 
two following contributions from the same source :— 


Feb. 9.—This was the first day of the renewed ings in 
banco out of term, which will last the rest of the week. me 
years ago, in consequence of the great increase of business, an 
Act was passed to prolong the sittings in banco by enabling 
the judges to sit in banco out of term. In 1830 an Act passed 
which for the same reason gave each court a fifth judge. This 
additional judge, however, was engaged in the sittings at 
Judges’ Chambers, which require a judge from each court 
throughout the year, except during the “long vacation.” 
When, therefore, sittings in banco out of term took place, not 
only the help of the additional judge was of no effect in West- 
minster, but cach court was obviously short of a judge, because 
the chief of each court should sit at nisi prius out of term, and 
this would leave only three judges to sit in banco, or if the fourth 
sat in banco during part of the day he had to leave in the 
middle to go to chambers. Thus, though the name of Mr. 
Justice Shee is given above as sitting here in banco, he only 
sat here up to the middle of the day, and then, in the midst 
of a case which he was just beginning to master, he had to go 
up to chambers. So that this Court, of course, could have 
derived little benefit from his assistance, while, on the other 
hand, suitors at chambers are kept waiting half the day for a 
judge. This is the inconvenience which happens constantl 
in every court; nor is this all, nor nearly all, nor even half 
the mischief which is caused by the inadequate number of 
the judges; and of which only those who are constantly in 
court and watch the working of the system can be at all 
aware, There is a heavy cause list waiting for trial, and the 
Common Law Procedure Act provided that one or more judges 
might sit at nist prius totry causes. But where are the judges 
to come from? ‘This, unhappily, was not provided for, and so 
this valuable provision in the Common Law Procedure Act is, 
to a great extent, a dead letter, The Court can barely pro- 
vide a single judge to sit at nisi prius, for the judges cannot be 
sitting in banco and sitting at nisi prius at the same time, and, 
as it is, the sittings in banco are, it will be seen, short of the 
proper number of judges; and there were only three judges to 
hear and determine one of the most complicated and difficult 
and (it was stated) important cases that could have come 
before them. It was a case on one of those club policies which 
are so common in the north of England. It was argued the 
greater part of the day, and was not decided at the close, so 
we reserve our report of it. 

Feb. 10.—The sittings out of term in banco continue, a8 
they will to the end of the week, They were established some 
years ago in consequence of the great increase of business, and 
are in effect a statutable prolongation of term, for the purpose 
of disposing of matters of law pending in the court. No addi- 


tional judge, however, was appointed, and, therefore, though the 
matters to be disposed of are just as important and difficult as 
those which are heard and determined in term, when four 
judges sit; yet, as there are only five judges in 


each court, 
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and one is required daily at Judges’ Chambers, and the chief 
sits at nisi prius, it is impossible (to say nothing of the Court 
of Error, the Central Criminal Court, the Court for Crown 
Cases Reserved, &c.) for more than three judges to sit in bance 
out of term; and sometimes when a judge is wanted at the 
Central Criminal or Divorce Court, or a Court of Error, or the 
Court for Crown Cases Reserved, there are only two judges, an 
anomaly which becomes yet more objectionable- when one of 
the two tried the case, seh the matter is virtually an appeal 
from his own ruling. So it is, however, frequently; to-day 
however, there were three judges sitting, only one less’ 
than the proper number, the Lord Chief Justice being 
at nisi prius and Mr. Justice Shee at chambers. There is, it is 
true, a long list of causes for trial, most of which, no doubt, 
will have to stand over, because though the Common Law Pro- 
cedure Act provided for double sittings at nisi prius there 
were no additional judges provided for the purpose, and it is 
impossible to make six judges out of five, or for the same 
judge to sit in two courts at once. 

We have given these extracts at length, because, if 
they fairly represent the existing state of things in 
Westminster Hall, it is time that some change should 
be made, and if they do not, they will be at least 
pleasant reading for lawyers who like to hear of a great 
increase of business, although the usual signs of it may 
be hardly visible. It is certainly aremarkable fact that the 
enormous increase of business which the Zimes so much 
insists upon has not yet been observed by the gentle- 
man who compiles the judicial statistics for the informa- 
tion of Parliament. Mr. Leslie, in his last report on 
the business of the common law courts, says that the 
“ writs of summons issued, which represent the number 
of suits commenced, while exceeding in the number for 
1862, the average for the three years to which the com- 
plete returns extend, in the proportion of 4:2 per cent., 
are less than the number for 1861, in the proportion of 
10°3 per cent. The proportion which the number of 
appearances entered bears to the writs of summons 
issued, varies in a slight degree, being 1-2 per cent. 
higher in 1862 than for 1861; and 0°3 per cent. than 
the Saverage of the three years.” If the fees pay- 
able in respect of business, and actually received, be any 
test of its amount or importance, the sum total in 1862 
was £67,651, while the sum in 1861 was £74,761, thus 
showing a large per centage of diminution according to 
the very last returns—the statistics for 1863 not having 
yet made their appearance. We may further add that, 
taking an average since 1859, there is very little variance, 
and hardly any increase, in the amount of business in 
the common SS courts, and that, comparing 1861 and 
1862 as to the total amount recovered in all the superior 
courts and upon circuit, the latter year shows a diminu- 
tion of 28°4 per cent. A comparison of the business 
done at the common law chambers during these two years, 
also shows a diminution rather than an increase. We 
are, therefore, quite satisfied that the Zimes must be 
labouring under some hallucination as to any great in- 
erease of buginess in the common law courts, although 
we should be very happy to hear that the misconception 
is on the side of ourselves, in trusting to the figures of a 
Parliamentary blue-book, 


A FRESH MISUNDERSTANDING has occurred in the 
High Court of Calcutta, between the Bench and the 
Bar. In the course of an argument before Messrs. 
Kemp and Campbell, civilian judges of the appellate 
branch of the High Court, a contention arose between 
Mr. W. Money-and Mr. Allen, the counsel in the case, 
as to the admissibility of a certain document tendered by 
the latter. In the discussion which ensued, the paper 
camie into the hands of Mr. Money. Mr. Justice Camp- 
bell expressed a desire to examine it. Mr. Money re- 

lied to this effect, that, as the Court was sitting as 
joa of fact as well as law, for hin—Mr. Money—to 

and up the paper to the Court, might be construed 
into an admission on his part that the paper was re- 
eeivable as evidence. The Court thereupon declared 
itself “ insulted,” and Mr. Money was directed to retire, 
which he did, after an unmistakeable reference to a 





the event of counsel continuing contumacious. J 
meeting was immediately held, but we are not informed 
whether any resolution was come to thereat. The cir- 
cumstance which gave rise to this unpleasantness a) 
pears to have been in itself trivial enough, but the feel- 
ing between the Presidency Bar and the judges of the 
High Court of Calcutta, has, for some time past, been 
ee disagreeable. Our readers will remember a scene 
which took place a year ago between Mr. Justice 
Morgan and Mr. Piffard, which, as well as we recoll 
ended in a challenge sent to the judge by the counse 
whom he had offended. 


Mr. Rustomsex Jamsetsen’s offer to provide one lac 
and 50,000 Tepes for the purpose of affording Exhibi- 
tions in the English Inns of Court to natives of India 
desirous of becoming members of the Bar, has not met 
with a very favourable reception from the English 
community in India. The Bombay Gazette of the 6th 
of January contains an article Bpen the Fraieet in 
which it ridicules the notion of Parsees, Hindus, or 
Mussulmans being allowed to participate in the confi- 
dence which at present is extended to members of the 
Bar generally, on the me both of the Bench and of the 
community. The following is an extract from the 
article to which we refer :— 

Does Mr, Rustomjee Jamsetjee suppose that an adult native 
of India, no matter of what creed or colour, caught in his adult 
state, and sent to a military asylum, for three years of military 
training, for the degree of an ensign, will, at the end of that 
brief and untoward probation, have become anything better or 
higher than the foil to nearly all that an officer and a gentle- 
man ought to be, or that the English-bred officers of the same 
regiment are? Yet the difficulties which beset the path of the 
young aspirant to military honours are the veriest trifles when 
compared with the thick and intricate meshes of Bar discipline 
and etiquette. Without possessing the gift of prophecy, and 
surely without deserving to be reputed uncharitable and rash, 
we will venture to assert that, if, in the secret and inscrutable 
devices of the “ Masters of the Bench,” on whom devolves the 
absolute power to reject a single native youth of the “ Rus- 
tomji Jejebhai foundation” shall, at the end of his ** three 
years’ legal training,” receive his coveted honour of this 
degree of barrister-at-law—a chance which we think # very 
remote one—before another such term of years shall have 
passed away, the “call” will, against his will, and either for 
some one of the countless possible cffences against the Bar 
Code of Honour (in native eyes, perchance, an excellence, and 
no offence at all), or through sheer lassitude and weariness of 
his own heart, and upon his own mere motion, be vacated, 
and his place shall know him no more. We need not prognos- 
ticate the consequences of a first failure to the future hopes of 
Mr, Rustomjee’s well meant experiment, 

It is vain to play the bittern, and try to shut out fact and 
reason, by the simple shutting of the eyes. In all matters of 
social feeling, principle, and honour, there is, here in India, 
and between the adult Englishman and the adult Parsee, 
Hindu, or Mussulman, a great gulf fixed, We are far from 
pronouncing it impassable for ever. But we do not even sus- 
pect contradiction when we assert that, as between adults, it is 
now quite impossible. What may happen by and bye we do 
not care to speculate. ‘The English Icopard may change his 
skin, and the Indian chitah its spots. Education—again we 
say that we do not mean mere instruction in law or in physic 
--may come in upon this community. The principles of 
English gentlemen, whether of the Bar or of the army may) 
through an early and timely and continuous infusion into t 
minds of another generation, become Indian. Or, contrariwise, 
we may, from over much contact with base and inferior 
models, lose our own. 


Mr. Trxpat Arxrnson, of the Northern Cireuit, and 
Mr. Alexander Pulling, the author of a well-known 
Treatise on the Laws, Customs, and Regulations of the 
City and Port of London; of the Law of Attorneys and 
Solicitors, and other works, and Mr. Simon, of the Nor- 
thern Circuit, have been admitted to the d ‘of the 
Coif, Mr. Field, of the Midland Circuit, Mr. D. D. 
Keane, of the Norfolk Circuit, and Mr. J. J. Johnson, 
of the Parliamentary Bar, and Home Circuit, have been 
appointed Queen’s Counsel. 


serjeant, whose duty it would be to clear edge 35 
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Mr. Haprietp, M.P., has again brought in his bill 
for the amendment of the law relating to judgments. 
Our readers will regard it as an old friend, having al- 
ready had abundant gee of making its acquaint- 
ance. Mr. Black, M.P., is, we understand, at present 
engaged upon a bill for the consolidation and amend- 
ment of the laws of the United Kingdom relating to 
copyright. 

Tus Economist of last Saturday contains a valuable 
article on the subject of judicial finance, which we have 
transferred to our columns. We have done so without 
any compunction, seeing that it is little more than an 
epitome of a series of articles on the “Taxation of 
Suitors,” which appeared three years ago in this journal. 

Tue Jurrpicar Society will hold its next meeting on 
Monday, the 15th of February, at eight o'clock p.m. 
precisely, when Mr. J. W. Hume Williams will read a 
paper on “ The Legal Notion of Unsound Mind consti- 
tuting Irresponsibility for Crime, as exemplified in the 
Case of George Victor Townley.” 





THE CASE OF JOHNSON v. PERIERE. 

The case of Johnson vy. Periere, which was heard last 
week before the Lord Chief Justice of the Queen’s 
Bench, at Nisi Prius, deserves some notice beyond the 
common run of cases in which solicitors are personally 
interested. The plaintiff, Mr. J. H. Johnson, Solicitor, 
of Lincoln’s-inn-fields, sued the defendant, Mr. Periere, 
for the amount of the plaintiff's bill of costs incurred in 
the defence of a suit in the court of chancery, against 
Mr. Periere and other defendants by the Leather Cloth 
Company Limited. The defendant pleaded that the 
plaintiff, as his attorney, had badly advised him, and had 
thereby led him to defend a suit which he ought not to 
have defended, and he brought a cross action for dam- 
ages alleged to be sustained by him in consequence of 
such advice. 

Both actions haying come on together for trial, the 
verdict in each was in Mr. Johnson’s favour, and any 
one who has read the evidence must have been surprised 
that his claim could ever have been contested upon such 
aground. Indeed, ifthe contest could have been main- 
tained, there could hardly be a serious litigation with- 
out the risk to the attorney or solicitor of the losing 
party of having to pay personally the costs which his 
client might be decreed to pay, as well as to lose the 
costs payable to him by the client. The peculiarity of 
the case is that there was not the least pretence of negli- 
gence or of want of skill on the part of the solicitor, in 
the conduct of the cause. The contention of the client 
rested wholly upon what he alleged to be the bad ad- 
vice of the solicitor—judged by the result. The ques- 
tion as to which it was alleged Mr. Johnson had given 
an erroneous opinion, was one on which the doctrine of 
courts of equity, and, indeed, of courts of law also, was 
very ill-defined and uncertain, when the suit was insti- 
tuted and the advice given; so much so, indeed, was 
this the case, that in the course of a few weeks past 
there have been some decisions which place it on 
almost a wholly new footing, and one of these decisions 
was in a case by the same plaintiffs, in Equity, for an 
alleged infringement of the same trade mark, against 
different defendants, in which the Lord Chancellor, sit- 
ting in the Court of Appeal, reversed the decision of 
Vice-Chancellor Wood, which proceeded upon the same 
ground as his Honour’s decision in Periere’s case. Mr. 
Johnson, however, wisely took the precaution of 
producing, as witnesses, his equity counsel, of whom 
Mr. Rolt was one, for the purpose of showing, that, 
in their opinion, Mr. Johnson gave good advice to 
his client in reference to defending the suit; and that if 
an appeal had been lodged, he would probably have 
succeeded. The other evidence that came out in the 
case went still further to show the hardship of Mr. 
Johnson's position, and that, under the circumstances, 





the jury could come to no other decision than one in 
his favour. Any person reading the report of the case 
can hardly fail to be struck with the singular and almost 
unprecedented boldness of the plaintiff in the cross action. 
If the defendant had been an architect, engineer, sur- 
geon, or member of any other profession besides that 
of an attorney, few counsel would have ventured to 
open the case to the jury, but there is no denying the 
fact that every litigant going into court with an attorn 
for an opponent, is considered to have the odds so greatly 
in his favour that almost any colour of right, whether in 
law or in fact, will give him a fair chance of success; and 
some notion of this kind must have been the motive in 
dragging Mr. Johnson before a jury. The duties and 
functions of attorneys are so wide and numerous, that, if 
Mr. Periere’s contention was maintainable, the risk at- 
tending the business of an attorney would be sufficient 
to deter any responsible person from becoming one. 
Attorneys are entrusted, not only with litigation, 
but also with the conduct of numerous other matters 
in which their professional advice and assistance are 
equally important, and, in common with the members of 
other learned professions, there is, no doubt, an implied 
undertaking on their part to bring to the discharge of 
their professional duties a reasonable degree of care and 
skill; but, as Tindal, C.J., remarks, in Lanphier v. Phipos, 
8 Car. & P. 479, “an attorney does not undertake, at all 
events you shall gain your cause, nor does a surgeon 
undertake that he will perform a cure; nor does he 
undertake to use the highest possible degree of skill. 
There may be persons who haye higher education and 
greater advantages than he has, but he undertakes to 
bring a fair, reasonable, and competent degree of skill.” 
Although an attorney has the responsibility that at- 
taches to the character, generally, of legal adviser, it 
is not part of his duty to advise upon doubtful and diffi- 
cult points of law, which properly belong to the province 
of counsel; and, indeed, it was held in Godefroy v. Dal- 
ton, 6 Bing. 461, that it is the duty of the attorney to 
take the opinion of counsel on such questions ; and, in 
other cases, it has been held that where an opinion 
is obtained, it protects the attorney from (liability. 
If, indeed, he undertakes, upon his own responsi- 
bility, to determine doubtful questions of law for 
himself, and insists upon acting on his own view, he 
does so at his risk; but, where he exercises a reasonable 
judgment upon matters fairly within his own province, 
and in matters outside it, is protected by the advice of 
counsel, it would, of course, be absurd to visit him with 
the loss of his costs, not to speak of actual dam 
because it should turn out at the hearing that the judge 
takes a view entirely adverse to the client. Any such 
rule as this would, of course, never be in terms insisted 
upon, yet nothing less would have been sufficient to justify 
Mr. Periere’s action. Indeed, so far from any such rule 
being sanctioned by our law, it is directly discoun- 
tenanced by it, and is clearly opposed to the doctrine 
of Maintenance, which has been said to consist in the 
“ stirring up of litigation and strife—in encouraging others 
either to bring actions or to make defences which they 
have no right to make.” * If success in a litigant, is the 
measure of injustice in his opponent, every attorney or 
solicitor on the losing side is guilty of maintenance, for 
it would be an infinite inducement to litigious persons to 
enter upon improper actions or defences, if they had al- 
ways some chance of success without the danger of 


oss. 
, It is hardly necessary to pursue further this course 
of remark, as the consequences of any such theory of 
responsibility as Mr. Periere was bound to uphold, 
are too obvious not to occur to the mind of an 
ordinary reader. It is advisable, however, to remind 
solicitors that they are always exposed to such actions, - 
and that there is no little risk in commencing a serious 
litigation without being protected by the advice of 





* Per Lord Abinger in Findon v. Parker, 11 M, & W. 632, 
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counsel, Even where the solicitor may feel himself to 
be fully competent to form an opinion upon the ques- 
tion at issue, and may entertain little doubt upon the 
matter, there is always some danger to him in the result, 
should his client be unsuccessful. We cannot better 
conclude these observations than by the words of Lord 
Campbell, when delivering his opinion: in the case of 
Purves v. Landell, 12 Cl. & F. 102, “ The professional 
adviser,” said his Lordship, “has never been supposed 
to guarantee the soundness of his advice. I am‘sure 
I should have been sorry when I had the honour of 
—e at the Bar of England, if barristers had been 
iable to such a responsibility. ‘Though I was tolerably 
cautious in fiving opinions, I have no doubt that I 
have repeatedly given erroneous opinions; and I think 
it was Mr. Justice Heath who said that it was a very 
difficult thing for a gentleman at the Bar to be called 
upon to give his opinion, because it was calling upon 
him to conjecture what twelve other persons would sa 
upon some point that had never before been determined. 
Well then, this may happen in all grades of the pro- 
fession of the law. Against a barrister in England, and 
the advocate in Scotland, luckily, no action can be 
maintained. But against the attorney, the profes- 
sional adviser, or the procurator, an action may be 
maintained. But it is only if he has been guilty 
of gross negligence, because it would be monstrous 
to say that he is responsible for even falling into what 
must be considered a mistake. You can only expect 
from him that he will be honest and diligent; and if 
there is no fault to be found either with his integrity or 
diligence, that is all for which he is answerable. It 
would be utterly impossible that you could ever have a 
class of men who would give a guarantee, binding them- 
selves, in giving legal advice and conducting suits at 
law, to be always in the right.” With such a state- 
ment of the law, sanctioned by the decision of the House 
of Lords in Purves v. Landell, it is not easy to imagine 
upon what ground Mr. Periere could have hoped to 
succeed in his cross action, unless he were content to 
rest his hopes wholly upon the probabilities in his favour 
with a British jury, swe he came before them for the 
purpose of resisting payment of a lawyer's bill. 





THE CASE OF BROUN v. KENNEDY. 

This case has been adjudicated upon by the Lords 
Justices (12 W. R. 360) on appeal from the decision of 
the Master of the Rolls (12 W. R. 224), and his 
Honour's decree has been affirmed. It seems doubtful, 
since the decision of the Court of Common Pleas (Ken- 
nedy v. Broun, 11 W. R. 284), that no consideration to 
support a legal contract can arise out of the promise of 
a client to remunerate’ his counsel, whether the aid of 
equity was, in strictness, necessary to relieve the plain- 
tiff from the consequences of the deed which Mr. Ken- 
nedy alleges to have been the result of the honourable 
performance, by the plaintiff, of the moral obligation 
which she had assumed towards him. As the deed, 
upon the face of it, and applying the doctrine of the 
Common Pleas to the transaction, cannot be deemed 
other than a voluntary deed, and as the plaintiff appears 
to have settled the property therein comprised on her 
marriage with her present husband, unless Mr. Ken- 
nedy has gained credit on the faith of the deed, which 
does not appear, it would seem to be a corollary from 
thedeeisions on the statute 27 Eliz. c. 4, that, even at law, 
the deed is a nullity. It seems, however, that the deci- 
sion at the Rolls, and on appeal, proceeded upon the 
doctrines of equity applicable to transfers of property 
taking place between persons standing in particular 
relations to each other. And, upon this view, we must 
own to a certain degree of disappointment that the 
judicial treatment of the subject has not been charac- 
terized by so large and comprehensive an a 
of the principles of equity to be deduced from the de- 
cided cases, and applicable to such a question, as the 








very peculiar circumstances of this remarkable case 
seemed to invite. Although a decision may be right, 
it is much to be desiderated that the principles by which 
that rectitude may be made apparent should be clearly 
enunciated, so that the accuracy of the law as a science 
may be promoted. 

We think the Lords Justices exercised a sound dis- 
cretion in declining the invitation to comment on the 
case further than was necessitated by the legal question 
they had to decide. It would have been impossible for 
their Lordships, ifthey had exceeded the bounds they had 
prescribed to themselves, to have forborne from 
expressing disapprobation and regret at the ve: 
grave error into which Mr. Kennedy had fallen ; and, 
whatever sympathy may attend Mr. Kennedy on the 
part of the general public, arising from conduct of 
the other party to the suit, which may fail to excite 
admiration, it would be neither seemly nor desirable 
that, from any branch of Mr. Kennedy’s profession, any 
expression should proceed which may seem to counte- 
nance, or even to palliate, a practice which must be felt 
to be fraught with the greatest danger to the honour, 
and, therefore, to the true interests,of the Bar. Mr. 
Kennedy may or not be justified in assuming that there 
are few contemporary members of his order whose 
severity of principles and lofty disregard of all material 
considerations would qualify them to assume the tone 
of a Fabricius or a Cincinnatus in their ion of 
him ; yet he, nevertheless, must, we think, admit that, 
though it may be impossible to affirm that the theoretic 
elevation of the Bar is practically maintained in 
accordance with its most cherished traditions, or 
that the stimulus of a pecuniary reward could, in 
the wag age, be dispensed with in reliance u 
the higher motives which may be thought to affect 
the order of advocates as a guasi-priesthood of the temple of 
justice, still, there is a wide difference between the prac- 
tice of receiving a pecuniary acknowledgement, in ac- 
cordance with a rule sanctioned by long usage, and, 
therefore, well known to the public, and the irregular 
mode of remuneration which is inyolved in the regret- 
able transaction to which the false position of Mr. 
Kennedy is to be attributed. The constitution of society 
may render the one necessary and proper; the other can- 
not be seriously defended by any thinking person. Of 
course, it is far from the intention of these remarks to 
express any opinion as to the relative bona fides of Mr. 
Kennedy and his client in the course of this transaction. 
We can, however, scarcely think that Mr. Kennedy’s 
client is to be congratulated on having gained a triumph 
which is due to the prevalence of rules which, disre- 
garding the possibility of a harsh or inequitable opera- 
tion in — instances, rest, for their support, — 
principles of public ped and general utility. The 
non-professional public may rues not be able so 
readily to reconcile to their notions of justice the appli- 
cation of a rule which enables a person who has greatly 
benefitted by the extraordinary and successful ser- 
vices of another to escape from ali obligation of 
recompensing the performer of such services. The 
principle of the quantum merwit would probably 
furnish, to the popular conception, the equitable 
solution of this embarrassed question. The ethical 
aspect of the matter is by no means attractive. We 
are unable to applaud the success of one party, 
and a true fidelity to our profession forbids us to 
sympathize with the discomfiture of the other. We are 
only permitted to lament that a gifted member of the 
Bar should be placed in a position which has the effect 
(transitorily we hope) of neutralizing his great talents 
and acquirements. Some circumstances of the case 
may, perhaps, remind the student of juris that 
the rule established in the Roman law by the “ Senatus 
Consultum Velleianum,” which was introduced for the 
protection of women against certain dangers of circum- 
vention to which the imbecility of the sex was thought 
to render them peculiarly liable was constructivelv 
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modified by making the operation of the law subject to 


the condition that the law itself should not be made to | 


subserve an unfair purpose on the part of those for 
whose protection it was designed. We learn from the 
Digest, that the law in question protected women in the 
cases provided for, “sed ita demum cis subvenit si non 
callide sint versate,” for, according to the Imperial re- 
script, “ deceptis non decipientibus opitulatur ” (Dig. 16, 
1,1 & 2s. 2). 





REAL PROPERTY LAW. 


HEIR-LOOMS. 
Seale v. Hayne, V. 0. 8., 12 W.R. 239. 

The word “heir-looms,” as used in dispositions of 
jewels, plate, pictures, or other chattels by will, or even 
by deed, has a popular, rather than a legal, meaning. 
A century and a quarter ago Lord Hardwicke attempted 
to construe a direction by a testator, that his library, 
furniture, and certain things in his house should “ go as 
heir-looms,” as investing the subject of the direction 
with a character different from that of an ordinary 
chattel: Real property was devised to A. for life, with 
remainder to his first and other sons in tail male, with 
remainder to B. for life, with remainders over; and the 
direction in question was, that the chattels should go as 
heir-looms, as far as they could by law, to the heir male 
of the testator’s family successively, as his real estates 
were settled by the will. Lord Hardwicke held that, 
although a bequest of mere chattels in remainder upon 
an estate tail would have been void, yet that, A. dying 
without issue, B. took the library and other things as 
heir-looms: Gower v. Grosvenor, 5 Madd, 887 (where the 
report, forming a note, is said to be better than the report 
in Barnardiston). According to this view, the disposi- 
tion was not a direct bequest to certain persons, devisees 
of the land, but directory to the executors; so that, until 
some one succeeded in possession as tenant in tail, the 
chattels did not vest absolutely, but were, in the mean- 
time, held in trust, in an executory manner, to meet the 
contingency of such actual possession. Upon the same 
principle, Lord Hardwicke also decided Trafford v. Traf- 
ford, 3 Atk. 347. But these judgments were overruled 
in 1783 by the Lords Commissioners, Loughborough, 
Justice Ashurst, and Baron Hotham, in Foley v. Burnell, 
1 Br. C. C. 274, on appeal from Lord Thurlow, and the 
House of Lords affirmed the decision of the Lords Com- 
missioners: 4 Br. P. C. 328. In that case, land and 
houses were so devised that Foley became tenant for life, 
with remainder to his first and other sons in tail, with 
remainder over for life, and subsequent remainders; and 
chattels were bequeathed to be enjoyed by the several 
persons who should be entitled to the use and possession of 
the houses, as in the nature of heir-looms, to be annexed 
to and go along with the houses. The question was, 
whether, on the death of an infant son of Foley in his 
lifetime, he took the chattels as the son’s representative, 
or the plaintiffs, who were devisees in remainder, became 
entitled to the chattels. The Lords Commissioners de- 
cided in favour of Foley, on the ground that the deceased 
son was absolutely entitled according to the terms used 
in the will, and the Court would not control them. In 
effect, then, the use of the word “ heir-looms” does not 
invest the chattels with any inheritable character, or any 
quality of realty. It operates merely to make a direct 
gift of the chattels in the same manner as the land or 
realty, with reference to which they are to be heir-looms, 
is given, but not so that they accompany the land through 
all its limitations. On the contrary—1, there cannot be 
limited in them a remainder upon a limitation of an estate 
as of inheritance in them; and, 2, the first person who takes 
an absolutely vested (Hogg v. Jones, M. R., 82 L. J. Ch.361) 
estate of inheritance in such land or realty becomes abso- 
lutely entitled to the chattels. The use of the word 
“heir-looms” by a testator may, it is true, give a force of 
inheritance to words to which it relates in connection 
with realty: Byng v. Byng, H. L., 10 W. RB. 633, 





Notwithstanding the decision of the House of Lords in 
Foley v. Burnell, and Lord Eldon’s maintenance, in Lady 
Lincoln vy. The Duke of Newcastle, 12 Ves. 226, of the rule 
deducible from that decision, such a savour of realty 
seemed still to cling to a direction that chattels should be 
held as heir-looms, that, sixty years after the case of Foley 
v. Burnell, Lord Cottenham was called upon to uphold the 
rule against the prior doctrine of Lord Hardwicke. Lord 
Eldon personally thought that Lord Hardwicke’s was 
the better doctrine, but “ bowed to the authorities.” In 
the case before Lord Cottenham the Earl of Abergavenny, 
being tenant in tail of lands inalienably entailed by an 
Act of Parliament, and seised in fee of other lands pur- 
chased by him, devised the purchased lands to his eldest 
son for life, with remainder to trustees to preserve con- 
tingent remainders, with remainder to the person or per- 
sons who, at the eldest son’s death, might be entitled to 
the family entailed estates, in the same order and course 
successively; and the testator gave to his eldest son and 
the son’s heirs, Earls of Abergavenny, certain family plate 
and jewels, “ to be held as heir-looms,” of which the exe- 
cutors were to make an inventory. The son succeeded to 
the title, and died unmarried; whereupon it devolved on 
the testator’s second son. The question was, whether the 
eldest son’s executors were entitled to the heir-looms, or 
he took them for life only. Lord Cottenham decided that 
the words of gift of the heir-looms were well adapted to 
create an estate of inheritance; not less so by the 
qualification required of being Earls of Abergavenny. 
It was true that the testator had added that the 
articles were to be held as heir-looms, and that his exe- 
cutors should make an inventory of them, leaving no doubt 
as to what he intended, and affording a sure guide to the 
Court how to carry his purpose into effect, if it had the 
power to interfere; but those were circumstances 
which did not prevent the gift being direct, and 
therefore, did not give the Court any such power. The 
eldest son was the testator’s heir, and had an estate of 
inheritance in the chattels under the words of the will, 
without reference to the titles to the real estates, which 
were not referred to; the only heirship referred to being 
the heirship of the earldom, and that only for the pur- 
pose of qualifying the fee before given. Acting upon the 
rule that the bequest was to be treated as direct, and not 
executory, Lord Cottenham declared that the eldest son 
became absolutely entitled: Rowland v. Morgan, 2 Ph. 
764. The result now is an established general rule, that 
a gift of chattels, to go as heir-looms, is not by those 
words altered in its character as a direct gift of per- 
sonalty, but is subject to the law regulating gifts of mere 
personalty. 

Such an unexpected devolution of chattels, directed to 
go as heir-looms, as that which happened in Foley v. Bur- 
nell is, our readers will remember, commonly guarded 
against by a provision that no tenant in tail, taking by 
purchase, and dying under the age of twenty-one, shall 
have an absolutely vested interest in them. The proviso is 
confined to tenants in tail taking by purchase, for, were 
it made applicable to tenants in tail generally, it would 
obviously create a perpetuity. It is true that there isa 
perpetuity in event, if the first and successive tenants in 
tail by inheritance of the land actually die each under 
twenty-one; but such a succession in chattels, inasmuch 
as it cannot be left to the event, but must be created, in 
terms, by the limitations themselves, is, of course, bad. 

A true heir-loom is very different from the so-called 
heir-looms created by settlors. By custom in some places, 
says Coke, 18 b., the best bed, table, pot, pan, cart, or 
other dead chattel moveable, may go to the heir, and the 
heir in that case may have an action for them at com- 
mon law, and shall not sue for them in the Ecclesiastical 
Court; and at 185 b. we read, that if a man be seised of 
a house, and possessed of divers heir-looms that, by 
custom, have gone with the house from heir to heir, and 
by his will deviseth away the heir-looms, the devise is 
void. The ancient jewels of the Crown are mentioned by 
Coke as being, on the authority of the Year-Books, heir- 
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looms, descending to the next successor, and not devisable 
by testament. Also fish in a pond, deer in an authorised 
park, rabbits in a warren, and doves in a dove-house, go 
to the heir, The journals of the House of Lords, which 
are delivered gratuitously to each peer, are heir-looms 
descending with the title, and cannot be retained by the 
executors (Upton v. Lord Ferrers, 5 Ves. 806). Muni- 
ments of the title, and the muniment chest, are, it 
scarcely need be said, moveables to which the heir is en- 
titled. Destruction of a true heir-loom is waste. Thus 
corporeal hereditaments are, in respect of permanence, of 
three degrees:—1. Land, and things inherently fixed in 
it, as trees, 2. Things fixed, but which might be loose, 
as benches. 3, Things moveable, but of lasting enjoy- 
ment with land, or in support of the title to it, or with, 
or in support of, a dignity in land. 

In the present case, the father of Sir J. H. Seale delivered 
to him a box of jewels, with a letter referring to the 
jewels thus:—*It contains the following articles, to be 
appropriated as hereinafter mentioned . ... a 
casket of diamonds on a necklace with ornaments . 
N.B. This necklace is to be considered as an heir-loom 
in the family, and is to be left to the eldest son and his 
heir after the death of his mother, as long as the family 
shall continue.” In the casket were a necklace, earrings, 
and brooches, in a set. Sir J. H. Seale delivered the 
necklace to his wife, who continued in possession until 
her death. Their son prayed, by his bill against 
her executors, that the necklace might be given up 
to him. According to the authorities, the effect of 
the letter would have been precisely the same if 
the letter had said, “This necklace is to be left 
to the eldest son,” &c., omitting the words about an 
heir-loom. When, therefore, in the present case, 
the Vice-Chancellor quoted the expression in Clarke 
v. The Earl of Ormonde, Jac. 108 (which was a case of 
priority in administration of assets), that heir-looms were 
rather favourites of the Court, and interpreted the ex- 
pression to mean “ that the Court gave effect to this mode 
of disposing of property of a particular kind,” it is appre- 
hended that he referred rather to dispositions where, in 
connection with limitations of real property, there is a 
general direction that certain chattels shall go as heir- 
looms. For, where the gift of the chattels is made in 
terms sufficient in themselves to ascertain the persons 
who are to take, equity gives no effect to the expression 
that the chattels are to be heir-looms. In the present 
case, the letter, after an implied gift of a life interest to 
the mother, gave to the son, executorily, what would have 
been an estate tail in the necklace, if realty, and there- 
fore what was the absolute property in it, as being 
personalty. He might at any time during his mother’s 
life, have caused trustees to be appuinted to hold in 
trust for her during her life, and after her death, in trust 
for him. Indeed, the Vice-Chancellor commenced his 
judgment with the general proposition, that “ the person 
who receives a gift, takes it subject to the conditions im- 
posed by the donor.” This proposition was really deci- 
sive of the case upon the gift to the son after his mother’s 
death, irrespectively of the direction that the necklace 
was to be considered as an heir-loom. 





COMMON LAW. 


CopyrIGHT—DRAMATIC PIECE—RIGHT OF REPRESENTA- 
TION. 
Lacey v. Rhys, Q. B., 12 W. R. 309. 

The 5 & 6 Vict. c. 45, commonly called Serjeant Tal- 
fourd’s Act, now regulates the copyright in literary works 
after publication. It provides a registry, the object of 
which is, as far as possible, to prevent offences against 
the Act through ignorance of offending parties. The 
book of registry is kept at Stationers’ Hall, and is open to 
the inspection of any person, on payment of a small fee. 
The Act also provides for the registration of every as- 
signment of the copyright, or of any interest in it. The 





case of Cumberland v. Planché, 1 Ad. & Ell. 580, 

that the assignment of the copyright in a dramatic piece 
carried with it, as incidental thereto, the exclusive right 
of representation—i.e., not merely the right of reproducing 
copies of the work, but of its dramatic performance ex- 
clusively. The right of exclusive dramatic performance, 
as the property of the author of the piece, was conferred 
by the 3 & 4 Will. 4, c. 15, known as Sir Bulwer Lytton’s 
Act. Previous to that statute, a mere right of represen- 
tation, severed from the copyright in the piece, was not 
recognised; and, indeed, the 3 & 4 Will. 4, c. 16, was passed 
in consequence of the decision in the Court of King’s 
Bench, in the case of Murray v. Elliston, 5 Barn. & Ald. 
657, where it was held that an action could not be main- 
tained by the owner of a copyright against the manager 
of a theatre, where the piece was performed. That Act 
was passed for the purpose of distinguishing the right of 
representation from the copyright, and of vesting both in 
the author of the piece or his assignee. 

In the above-named case of Lacey v. Rhys, the plain- 
tiff was the proprietor, and had the sole right of repre- 
senting a dramatic piece which had been assigned to him, 
but the deed of assignment had not been registered under 
the provisions of the 5 & 6 Vict.c. 45. Section 22 enacts 
that no assignment of the copyright of a dramatic piece 
shall convey to the assignee the right of representing it, 
unless the assignment be registered; but section 24 con- 
tains a proviso that the Act shall not prejudice the reme- 
dies which the proprietor of the sole liberty of represent- 
ing any dramatic piece should have by virtue of the 3 & 
4 Will. 4,c. 15, although no registration should have 
taken place. The question, therefore, in this case was, 
whether the plaintiff, as an unregistered assignee of a 
dramatic piece, could maintain an action againsta person 
who had performed the piece withoutleave ? The Court 
of Queen’s Bench held that he was entitled to do so. 
Cockburn, C.J., considered that section 22 of 5 & 6 Vict. 
c. 45 was intended to prevent the assignment of a mere 
copyright from carrying with it the sole right of repre- 
sentation, unless there was on the register an entry to the 
effect that such was the intention of the parties. In other 
words, the Act distinguishes still further between the 
copyright and the acting right, but does not inter- 
fere with the operation of 3 & 4 Will. 4,c.15. There- 
fore, as the law is now laid down, the author of a dramatic 
piece has the sole privilege of representing it until he 
has made an assignment. He can assign the copyright to 
one person, and the acting right to another, or both to the 
same person; and he can do so without registration of the 
assignment. But, under section 22 of 5 & 6 Vict. c. 45, 
no assignment of the mere copyright will, of itself, carry 
the acting right—the right of representing such dramatic 
piece—unless an entry in the register expresses the inten- 
tion of the parties that such right should pass by such 
assignment, 





COURTS. 


COURT OF COMMON PLEAS. 
(Sittings at Nisi Prius, at Westminster, before Mr. Justice 
Byxes and a Special Jury.) 

Feb. 5~8.— Hughson v. Windham.—The plaintiff is a 
Scotch lawyer, and had been engaged by Messrs. Chappell & 
Thoard, of Golden-square, to assist them in their business as 
attorneys, The defendant, Mr. W. F. Windham, i a geee- 
man whose name has been before the public on se occa- 
sions, and this action was brought to recover compensation for 
services rendered by the plaintiff in assisting in getting up 
evidence in the divorce case of Windham v. Windham and 
Giuglini; also in making certain arrangements with a Miss 
Cooper, who was said to be persecuting Mr. Windham with 
accusations of acts of indecent violence, alleged to have been 
committed by — The plaintiff also claimed a large sum for 
money out of pocket. : 

The plaintiff charged for 198 nights spent in public-houses 
and among women of loose character, generally in company 
with Win , at the rate of two guineas a-night. Also for 
services performed at Norwich, Cromer, and elsewhere. The 
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defendant denied his liability, and said through his counsel, that 
the action was one which ought never to have been brought. 
The plaintiff had received £275 for his services, and the 
learned judge left it to the jury to say whether that sum was a 
sufficient remuneration for the services rendered. The jury 
considered it was, and found a verdict for the defendant. 





COURT OF EXCHEQUER. 
(Sittings at Nisi Prius, at Westminster, before the Lorp 
Cu1er Baron and a special jury). 

Feb. 9.—Nalder v. Chambers.—This was an action brought 
to recover damages for a breach of contract in not carrying 
the plaintiff and his family in a vessel called the Chariot of 
Fame from London to Auckland. 

The plaintiff was an attorney at Bristol, and, being desirous 
of emigrating with his family to New Zealand, communicated 
with the defendant’s agents, Messrs. Wilson, Belborough, & 
Co., who agreed to convey the plaintiff, his wife, and six chil- 
dren in the vessel mentioned for asum of £360. The plaintiff 
paid a deposit of £170. The defendant afterwards contracted 
with the Government to charter the ship for troops, to convey 
as many as the Government might desire her to carry. By 
the terms of the charter, the vessel might have been delayed 
from sailing for fifty days from the date of the advertised time 
for sailing—namely, the 15th of September. The plaintiff re- 
fused to sail in the ship, or to accept the defendant’s offer to 
carry him in a much smaller vessel, and brought the present 
action to recover back the amount of his deposit money, as 
well as the damage he had sustained by the breach of the con- 
tract. 

The jury found a verdict for the plaintiff for £233 4s. 6d. 





COURT OF BANKRUPTCY. 
(Before Mr, Commissioner Fane), 

Feb. 5.—Re Charles Bi i, the younger.—The petition 
to set aside the adjudication of bankruptcy, which had been 
granted by this court, on the 6th of August last, to Charles 
aga the younger, on his own petition, came on for hearing 
to-day. 

The petition prayed that the bankruptcy might be annulled, 
on the ground that the debtor had never resided or” carried on 
business within the jurisdiction of this Court. The debtor filed 
his petition in this court on the 6th of August, 1863, and, on 
that petition he was adjudicated bankrupt; and in it he stated 
that he had resided for a period of four months at the New Inn 
et Seaford; but before that, had moved about from place to 
place. 

There were 84 creditors of the bankrupt, 48 of whom re- 
sided in Ireland, 30 in France, 5 in England, and 1 in Brussels. 

Mr. Reed and Mr. Wrenfordsley, for the petitioners, con- 
tended that the bankrupt had not a sufficient residence in this 
country to support his petition for adjudication, and cited the 
following cases in support of their contention: — Munro v. 
Munro, 7 Cl. & F. 842; Somerville v. Somerville, § Ves. 750 ; 
Exparte Bean, 1 De G. M. & G. 486; Exparte Louch, 
De Gex, 463; Exparte Taylor,6 De G. M. & G. 737; Ex 
parte Greenslade, 2 L, J. N. S. 611; Carter v. Dimmock, 4 
A. of L. Cas, 337; Exparte Thorp, 1 Ves. 394; Re Bonsor, 
2 Rose, 61. 

Mr. Sargood appeared for the bankrupt and supported the 
adjudication. 

The Commissioner.—I have no hesitation in granting the 
prayer of the petitioners that the adjudication may be annulled 
with costs, I look upon the entire affair as a fraud. 

Mr. Sargood asked for protection for a month to allow the 
bankrupt to appeal, which was granted. 

(Before Mr. Commissioner Hotroyp.) 
__ Feb. 11.—Re David Hughes.—The bankrupt was a solicitor, 
in Gresham-street. He failed, owing about £50,000. 

Mr. Goodman, solicitor, on behalf of the assignees, said that 
the estate would be, it was hoped, shortly wound up. ‘The estate 
would pay a dividend of a little over 1s. in the pound, which 
would be shortly declared. He asked the Commissioner to 
sanction the destruction by fire of a loft-full of papers, about 
a ton weight, which was a nuisance, and of no utility. 

The Commisstoner said he did not see what power he had 
to make any such order. 

Mr. Goodman referred to the case of Re Holden, recently be- 
fore the Lord Chancellor, in which his Lordship laid it down 
that the books of an attorney could not be sold. 

The ComMisstoNER promised to consider the question, which 
was an important one, 








SHERIFFS’ COURT. 
(Before Mr. Under-Sheriff BurcHELL.) 

Feb. 11.—Mr. Hemp presented a new batch of proclamations 
to-day. The list contained nineteen names, of which nearly a 
dozen made their first appearance. It is remarkable that few 
of the cases proceed to actual outlawry, as, from the publicity 
given to the proceedings, an arrangement is generally made be- 
tween the parties. The following names were proclaimed with 
the usual ceremony :— 

Susan Moore Upton, at the suit of John Kermot; George 
Dickenson, at the suit of William Cadd; George Mallory, at 
the suit of Joseph Joel; Maria Dening, at the suit of Robert 
Cook; George Montague Hicks, at the suit of Joseph Hayne; 
Thomas Knowles, at the suit of John P, Kimberley; James 
Hall, at the suit of Morris Newton ; Henry E. Baxter, at the 
suit of Robert Vokins; the Hon. Richard Bingham, at the suit 
of Robert Attenborough; Sampson Lucas Behrens, at the suit 
of Frederick Marshall; Robert Adling, at the suit of Matthew 
Eyre; Reginald James Whiteside, at the suit of John Bower, 
Henry Davies and Thomas Bell, at the suit of Frederick C. 
Sharp; Robert Ker, at the suit of Joseph Joel Ellis; Charles 
H. L, W. Standish, at the suit of Levi Solomon; George W. 
Hunt, at the suit of John Graham; William Rickards, at the 
suit of W. Berry; and Charles Frewen H. Magra, at the suit 
of Ernest Ibberton. 

The next Court was appointed for the 10th of March, 








GENERAL CORRESPONDENCE. 


Law Books For ARTICLED CLERKS. 

I passed my “intermediate examination” in Michaelmas 
Term, 1863; I am, however, at a loss as to what course of 
study I should adopt in order to ensure my passing the “ final 
examination,” and would be extremely obliged if you would 
kindly answer the following questions :— 

Ist. In what order should I now take up the different 
branches of the law? 

2nd. What books would you recommend on the different 
subjects? 

I may say that, by answering these questions, you would be 
assisting many others who are in the same position as myself. 

Feb. 6. A SrupDENt. 





CoMMISSIONER TO TAKE AFFIDAVITS, 

There is an attorney residing near me, who has retired from 
business for some years, and, consequently, not taken out his 
certificate; he was, during the time he was in practice, ap- 
pointed a commissioner to swear affidavits in the common law 
courts. Can he now act as such commissioner? 

Your answer to this question will oblige. J.T. 5. 

Feb. 4. 








APPOINTMENTS. 


A vacancy has occurred in the Exchequer of Pleas Office 
by the resignation of Mr. Percy Honey. 


Mr. Tuomas Laxton, of Stamford, Lincoln, has been ap- 
pointed a commissioner to administer oaths in the High Court 
of Chancery in England. 


Mr. Cuaries W11x1nson, of Kendal, Westmoreland, has 
been appointed a perpetual commissioner for taking the 
acknowledgments of deeds by married women, in and fer the 
county of Westmoreland. 


Mr. James Hare Jouiirre, of Crewkerne, Somerset, has 
been appointed a perpetual commissioner for taking the ac- 
knowledgments of deeds by married women, in and for the 
county of Somerset. 








= 


PARLIAMENT AND LEGISLATION. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
Monday, Feb. 8. 
ConVEYANCING IN IRELAND. 
Mr. O’HaGan obtained leave to bring in a bill to amend 
the law of conveyancing, &c., in Ireland, 





JupemenNtTs, &c.—Law AMENDMENT. 
Mr. HaprigLp obtained leave to bring in a bill to amend 
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the law relating to future judgments, statutes, and recogni- 
zances. The bill was afterwards brought in and read a first 
time. 

METROPOLITAN Raitway Scuemes. 

Mr GiBson moved for a select committee to consider the best 
method of dealing with the metropolitan railway schemes. 

Mr, Seiwyn, in alluding to the unsatisfactory nature of select 
committees on railway bills, said he had had a five-fold ex- 
perience—as petitioner, as opponent, as witness, as counsel, and 
as member—and, viewed from each and every of those five 
points, he did not hesitate to say it was difficult, if not impos- 
sible, to find a tribunal more uncertain, more expensive, or 
more unsatisfactory, 

Thursday, Feb. 11. 
Unton Assessment Act. 

Mr, Hotvanp asked whether there was any intention of 
amending the Union Assessment Act of 1862, so as to enable 
assessment committees to become respondents in cases of appeal 
at petty sessions against their valuations. 

Mr, Vixtrers said, the Act had been in operation but a very 
short time, and the House would not desire to legislate further 
upon it until they had received fuller information as to its 
working. He said the copious returns that had been ordered 
in reference to the subject would very shortly be laid upon the 
table of the House; and, if any amendment was needed in the 
present law, there would be ample time for the bringing in 
and passing a bill this session. 

Tue CAse OF Mr. BEwicke. 

Mr. H. Berketey asked the Home Secretary whether it 
was his intention to continue to refuse compensation to Wil- 
liam Bewicke, of Threepwood Hall, in the county of Northum- 
berland, for suffering imprisonment as a felon for twelve 
months, under an undeserved sentence, and for the confiscation 
of his goods, chattels, family pictures, and library, to his great 
pecuniary loss and irreparable injury. 

Sir G. Grey said ho had never received any application 
from Mr, Bewicke for any compensation claimed by him under 
the circumstances alluded to in the question. He had neither 
the power to grant nor to refuse such compensation. A petition 
was presented last year to that House asking for redress, which 
meant compensation. He had felt it his duty to resist the 
application. He was free to admit that the law with reference 
to the forfeiture of property on a conviction for felony was well 

of consideration and revision. 

Mr. H. Berexvey then gave notice that he should bring 
the case before the House on the earliest opportunity. 

County Courts (IRELAND). 

The ATTORNEY-GENERAL for Ireland moved for leave to 

introduce a bill to amend the procedure of the county courts 


in Ireland, 
Leave was given, and the bill was read a first time. 








IRELAND. 


Mr. H. G. Carey has been appointed o clerk in the office of 
Clerk of Records and Affidavits, in the Landed Estates Court. 








COLONIAL TRIBUNALS & JURISPRUDENCE. 


AUSTRALIA. 
MELBOURNE. 
Tue Cuvrcn in THE COLONIES. 

A distinguished company assembled on Tuesday evening, on 
the invitation of the president, vice presidents, and committee, 
at the house of the Society for the Propogation of the Gospel 
‘in Foreign Parts, 79,Pall-mall, to a conversazione, the princi- 

feature of which was the delivery, by the Bishop of Mel- 

e, of an address, giving some intereresting detailsfof the 
‘constitution of the church in his diocese—one of the most im- 
portant amongst our South Australian possessions, Amongst 
‘those present we noticed his Grace, the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury, the Archbishop of Armagh, the Bishop of London, the 
Bishop of Lincoln, the Bishop of Down and Connor, the Dean 
-of Armagh, the Dean of Perth, Lady Franklin, Miss Cracroft, 
Rev. W. H. Fremantle, Rev. J H. and Mrs, Hamilton, Mr. 
Tritton, Rev. W. W. and Mrs. Mayow, the Revs. Dr. 

ber, W. , C. Merivale, Derwent Coleridge, &c. 

The of Melbourne gave a clear account of the legal 
position of the Charch of England in his diocese. His Lord- 





ship remarked that the only legal power which the Church has 
in the colonies is that conferred by acts of the colonial legis- 
lature, and the bishops have no legal authority over the clergy 
except such as those acts confer, unless he enters into a special 
personal agreement with them. In Melbourne the constitution of 
the Church rests upon an act of the local legislature, passed in 
1855, and confirmed by her Majesty in 1866. This act 
authorises the bishop to convene an assembly, to which certain 
prescribed legal powers are assigned. It is composed of all 
licensed clergy, together with lay representatives from each 
parish elected by the members of the Church of England in 
their respective districts, and over this assembly the bishop 
presides either in person or by commissary. Both clergy and 
laity debate together, but vote separately, the rules of debate 
being exactly the same as those of the English House of Com- 
mons, and the phraseology used is also the same. The first 
act of this assembly was passed in 1857, and it was designed 
to regulate the general management of the temporal affairs of 
the Church by the appointment of a council of seven 
persons to work with the bishop. All the gs 
of this council are reviewed annually by the assembly. 
The second act of the assembly regulated the constitution 
of parishes, the appointment of ministers, and the definition of 
boundaries. If a licence be granted to a clergyman, unless 
there be inserted in it a clause granting the power of revoca- 
tion, such clergyman is thereupon deemed to be the incumbent 
of the parish, having the same status as an incumbent in 
England. In the case of a new church, the first appointment 
rests with two delegates chosen by the contributors to the 
endowment. His Lordship gave an account of subsequent 
acts of the Melbourne assembly, showing clearly the exact 
position of the Church in his diocese, and particularly dwelt 
upon the importance in a new colony that the Church should 
have a bishop at its head when first planted. His Lordship 
gratefully acknowledged the aid of the venerable society in his 
diocese. The proceedings terminated with a vote of thanks to 


the bishop. nant 
NDIA, 


Bombay. 

The Hon. Rustomjee Jamsetjee Jejecbhoy has made a dona- 
tion of 150,000 rupees (£15,000) to enable five natives of India 
to qualify themselves in England to practise in India as bar- 
risters-at-law. 





CAPE OF GOOD HOPE. 


The trial of the Bishop of Natal was concluded on Decem- 
ber 16. Thenews by a recent mail brought down the report 
of the trial to the evening of Thursday, November 19. On the 
morning of the following day the Archdeacon of George, one 
of the accusing clergy, resumed his arguments in support of 
the accusations, by considering the alleged errors of the 
Bishop of Natal as respects the Holy Scriptures. His 
address occupied nearly the whole of the day, and in the 
course of it he discussed, with great minuteness, the bearing 
of the Church formularies upon each of Bishop Colenso’s 
views, as set forth in the extracts from his writings, and re- 
ferred to in the citation. 

This closed the case for the prosecution. 

The registrar then read a letter from the Bishop of Natal, 
which was put in in his defence. 

The Metropolitan asked Dr. Bleek if he desired to say 
anything on behalf of Bishop Colenso. 

x. Bleek said he came there for two first, to 
protest; and secondly, in the event of th ips, not- 
withstanding that protest, assuming jurisdiction, to give no- 
tice of appeal. He had no instructions to do anything 
further. 

The Court then adjourned, and on re-assembling on Novem- 
ber 21, the Very Rev. the Dean of Cape Town delivered a 
long reply. This closed the case, The Court then adjourned, 
and re-assembled by notice on December 14, when the suffragan 
bishops, as assessors, delivered their opinions. The presenting 
clergy had accused Dr. Colenso of heresy on nine counts 
1]. His disbelief in the Atonement. 2. His belief in justifiea- 
tion without any knowledge of Christ. 3. His belief in natal 
regeneration. 4. His disbelief in the endlessness of future 
punishments. 5. His denial that the Holy Scriptures are the 
word of God, 6. His denial of the inspiration of the Holy 
Scriptures. 7. His denial that the Bible is a true history of 
the facts yah * wroions L ry Fn His ny octal a 

ivinity of our blessed Lord, 9. His depraving, 
and bringing int6 disrepute the Book of Common Prayer. 

The Bishop of Graham’s Town said he considered all these 

barges proved, and, painful as it was to him to arrive at such 














a conclusion, he considered that by the false teaching proved 
against him the Bishop of Natal had wholly disqualified him- 
self for bearing rule in the Church of God, and for the cure of 
souls therein. 

The Bishop of the Free State announced that he had come 
to a similar conclusion, 

The Court was then adjourned to 16th December, when, on 
its re-assembling, 

The Metropolitan pronounced judgment, depriving Bishop 
Colenso of his see, unless, on or before the 4th of March next, 
the bishop shall file a full, unconditional, and absolute retrac- 
tation in writing of all the objectionable extracts, in London, 
or a like retractation by 16th April, in Cape Town. 

Dr. Bleek handed in a protest against the legality of the 
proceedings, and the validity of the judgment, and gave notice 
of appeal. 

The Bishop of Cape Town said he could not recognise any 
appeal except to his Grace the Archbishop of Canterbury, and 
he must require that appeal to be made within fifteen days 
from that time. 








FOREIGN TRIBUNALS & JURISPRUDENCE. 


FRANCE, 
Tue LAND Question IN FRANce. 

In the French Legislative Body, Baron de Veauce re- 
cently made a remarkable speech, in which he criticised the 
equal division of property enforced by French law, and showed 
grave cause why the free disposition of a man’s goods by will 
ought to’be, if not so absolute and unconditional as in Eng- 
land, at least greatly extended. To the morcellement of property 
he traced a great deal of national impoverishment. In France a 
father of a family cannot leave his land to one child, his house 
and furniture to another, and his trading establishment to a 
third. He can make no equitable distribution founded upon 
his knowledge of the respective capacity, tastes, wants, and 
merits of his children. One blind and levelling law requires 
that, at his death, everything shall be equally divided. Equal 
division means an immediate sale, and a forced sale means a 
frightful sacrifice. Instances continually occur of the ob- 
stinacy of one of the next of kin breaking up a flourishing 
business, and reducing what would have been a handsome in- 
dependence for a whole generation, to a pittance which scarcely 
suffices to pay law expences. The knowledge of the state of the 
law induces many merchants and tradesmen to retire prema- 
turely, and withdraw their capital from reproductive employ- 
ment. He attributed the pernicious state of the law, which he 
sought to remedy, to a mistaken notion of the principle of 
equality which prevailed at the first Revolution. His speech was 
frequently applauded, and on sitting down several members 
rushed to his place to congratulate him. Partisans in Eng- 
land, of the French infinite subdivision of property must, there- 
fore, now consider the system entirely upon its own merits, 
a cannot cite the practice of France as an unchallenged pre- 
cedent, 





AMERICA. 
Tue FEDERAL SUPREME Court. 

The New York correspondent of the Times recently made the 
following observations on the present position of this Court:— 
As the great question of the constitutionality of the proclama- 
tion, by which Mr. Lincoln endeavoured to set aside the State 
laws of one-half of the late Federal Union, must shortly be 
tried before the Supreme Court, considerable anxiety begins to 
be felt at Washington on the subject of that august tribunal— 
the first alike in power and dignity in the Republic, and 
having within its competency to set aside or annul the acts of 
the Executive. It consists at present of ten judges, of whom 
six were appointed by the democratic party in the halcyon 
days before Lincoln, and four by the republicans since Mr. 
Lincoln’s assumption of office. The Chief Justice, the Hon. 
Roger B, Taney, of Baltimore, a man beloved in Maryland 
with a love seldom accorded by Americans, approaches his 90th 
year, and has lately been confined to his room by serious in- 
disposition. Great hopes were entertained by the republican 
party that this gentleman would either die or resign his office, 
in either of which cases an abolitionist and supporter of the cde 
ministration would have been appointed in his place. Much 
to the disappointment of the White House and the administra- 
tion, he has recovered, and much to their disgust he has de- 
clared that he will not resign as long as he lives,—unless, in- 
deed, a democratic President should be elected in place of Mr. 
Lincoln, in which case he would debate the question whether 
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it would not be better after his long services that he should retire 
into private life. The President, it is understood, desires to elevate 
Mr. Chase to Mr. Taney’s position, for the double purpose of 
placing an abolitionist on the bench, and of removing out of 
the way a formidable competitor for the honours of the Presi- 
dency. But the good constitution and the firm resolve of the 
venerable Chief Justice having prevented, at least for the pre- 
sent, the realization of the project, it has become u to 
devise some other scheme for securing the decision of the 
Court in favour of the measure, which Mr. Lincoln’s friends 
affirm to be the crowning glory, and his opponents the crying 
shame, of his administration. It has, therefore, been suggested 
that ten judges are not sufficient to transact the business of the 
supreme court; that the multifariousness, complexity, and im- 
portance of the questions that come before it for decision have 
grown With the prosperity and enterprise of the country; and 
that, if ten judges had work enough forty years ago, there is 
work enough at the present day for fourteen at the least. In 
other words, Mr. Lincoln is urged to create by the consent of 
Congress four new judges, who, being all of the republican 
party, would give him in the supreme tribunal a majority of 
eight against six. In this case the obstinate Mr. Taney might 
continue to live to 150 without danger to the republican cause, 
and everybody, except Mr, Chase, the democratic party, and 
the friends of the constitution ‘“‘as it was,” would have reason 
to be satisfied. The attempt will undoubtedly be made, with 
what success no one can at present tell. It the American 
people submit to it, as they probably will, they will afford ore 
more proof of their readiness to bend their necks to the yoke of 
that great military chieftain and dictator, that embryo Crom- 
well or Buonaparte, whose blood-red shadow looms ominously 
on the horizon. 
CONSOLIDATION OF AMERICAN StatuTE Law. 

Mr. Sumner has a bill before the Senate directing the Pre- 
sident to appoint three commissioners to consolidate the statute 
law, omitting redundant or obsolete enactments, and making 
such alterations as may be necessary to reconcile the con- 
tradictions, supply the omissions, and amend the imperfections 
of the original text. They are to arrange the law under titles, 
chapters, and sections, with head-notes briefly expressive of 
the matter contained in these divisions, with side-notes point- 
ing to the contents of the text, and with references to the ori- 
ginal text from which each section is compiled, and to the 
decisions of the Courts expounding the same. The work, 
when completed, is to be submitted to Congress for enactment, 
accompanied by a statement showing what alterations have 
been made by the commissioners. Their salaries are to be 
3,000 dollars a-year each for two years, with incidental charges 
not exceeding 2,000 dollars in the whole. 





ARREST OF A JUDGE. 


The courts of Alabama had, at the time of Governor Shater’s 
congratulations on the harmonious working of the Confederate 
system of imperium in imperio, come into conflict with the 
Confederate soldiery. A conscript was withheld from the 
sheriff of Pike county, in that state, in the face of a regular 
served writ of habeas corpus. The judge who issued the writ 
immediately ordered the arrest of the officer who had refused 
to make the surrender of a Captain Leve, and that order being 
resisted by Captain Gardner, he immediately issued another, for 
that officer’s delivery in court. His posse defeated, his threats 
prevented from execution in these cuses, the judge next ordered 
that the sheriff bring before him the body of the commanding 
officer of those law-defying captains, Colonel Morehead. That 
gentleman promised, thereupon to bring the subject 
of all this unbecoming embroglio into the court; but, for some 
reason, that does not appear, adopted instead the very high- 
handed course of ordering the guard to arrest the judge. That 
dignitary, having been released from custody, after a brief de- 
tention, proceeded next morning toa trial of habeas corpus, and, 
with a firmness that does him honour, passed a judgment that 
has given to the subject of the writ a release from military ser- 
vice. ‘The Secretary of War, on hearing of the outrageous 
conduct of Colonel Morehead and his subordinates, did not 
wait for the slow agency of the mails to express his censure, 
but did so in energetic terms by telegraph, 





Mr. Epwin James. 


A correspondent of a morning journal writes:—Edwin 
James still keeps himself before the public, He has written 





and published a pamphlet, containing suggestions fora new 
bankrupt law. He takes the English system for his mode!, He 
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suggests that the salaries ot the judges of the United States 

courts should be raised. What that has to do with bankruptcy 

“aptra know, unless he fears that the judges should become 
rupt, 





CONSTANTINOPLE. 

The Levant Herald states that the Turkish Government is 
about to constitute a new Tribunal of Commercial Arbitration 
at Constantinople, with three judges, English, French, and 
German, 





SERVIA. 
Crioinat Law. 

The different modes of punishment specified in the Servian 
code, are death, hard labour, imprisonment, dismissal from 
public functions, fine, the bastinado, civil degradation, a pro- 
hibition to exercise certain trades, and, lastly, expulsion. ‘The 
— condemned to death are shot; they may, however, 
ispose of their property by will. The punishment of hard 
labour is for periods of from two to twenty years. The con- 
victs are employed in prison or in the fields, and wear chains 
varying in weight from five to ten pounds, according to the 
judgment of the tribunal. Women do not work outside the 
prison, and are never charged with chains. Persons condemned 
to imprisonment are put to some employment, and, in certain 
cases, this punishment may be converted into hard labour, 
eight months of the latter punishment being counted as equi- 
valent to one year’s imprisonment. Fines cannot exceed one- 
third of the fortune of the person condemned; if that pro- 
portion is exceeded, the surplus is converted into an impri- 
sonment, at the rate of one day in prison for every 10f. to the 
amount of 1,500f, and, beyond that sum, of one day’s impri- 
sonment for every 15f. The bastinado is only applied to 
servants, apprentices, workmen, and thieves or vagrants, and 
never to persons who have attained their fiftieth year. In the 
latter case, imprisonment is substituted for the bastinado, ac- 
cording to a fixed scale, the minimum of the bastinado, or ten 
strokes, being converted into from three to fifteen days’ impri- 
sonment, and the maximum into from three to six months’ 
imprisonment, Civil degradation is pronounced for periods of 
from one to five years. The prohibition to exercise a trade is 
applied to such persons as have been guilty of a crime through 
the medium of that calling. It may be perpetual or for a 
limited period. Expulsion from a certain locality, with forced 
residence in a certain place, is limited to a maximum of two 
years. Foreigners alone can be banished from the country. 
The régime of the prisons is mild, and the labour imposed on 
the convicts far from excessive. ‘The food, which consists of 
two pounds of bread and three ounces of meat, or a portion of 
beans daily, is wholesome, and the clothing good and sufficient. 
On New Year’s-day and on the Prince’s /éte day a certain 
number of pardons are accorded to convicts who have served 
one half of their time, and whose conduct has been without 
reproach. The two principal prisons in Servia are those of 
Topchidéré, near Belgrade, for prisoners under sentence of 
hard labour, and of Tchupria for persons condemned to simple 
imprisonment. Each-of them has accommodation for about 

§00 prisoners. 





REVIEW. 


Prideaux’s Precedents in Conveyancing ; with Dissertations on 
its Law and Practice. Fourth edition. By FREDERICK 
Pripeaux and Jonn Wuircomse, both of Lincoln’s-inn, 
Esqs., Barristers-at-Law. Stevens, Sons, & Haynes, 1864. 
Each new succeeding work on the subject of conveyancing 

marks more strongly than its predecessors the determination of 

the profession to reduce the forms of assurances to the nar- 
rowest compass of which they are capable, and in this respect 
to give full effect to the numerous Acts of Parliament of the 
present reign, and also of the last, for simplifying the law of 
real property, So long as the anachronisms of feudal law, 
which found their illustration in such modes of assurance as 
that by lease and release, were allowed to interfere with the 
work of the conveyancer, he had no option but to shape 
his drafts accordingly; and so numerous and complicated were 
the rules of law which governed dealings with real estate, that it 
was natural for conveyancers to be very chary of departing 
from established forms, and to seek, in a on of 
words, protection against the many contigencies and mis- 
dhenoes 10 whieh their clients Pesca exposed in the ab- 
scence of such protection. But, ever since the Real Property 
Commissioners made their reports, or, rather, since their reports 








were made the foundation of corresponding enactments, a great, 
though gradual, reform in the structure and language of con- 
veyances has taken place; and the result is, that such works as 
Bythewood and Jarman, which, at the time of their appearance, 
were invaluable, are already becoming too antiquated for use, 
and, when compared with their younger rivals, too inconvenient 
in their arrangement for the purpose of ordinary practice. 
Amongst these more recent works the one now before us isa 
decided favourite, and very deservedly so. Like all works of the 
kind, it unites precedents with short dissertations on the law ap- 
plicable tothem. The skill of the authors, therefore, may be 
shown® not only in the selection of precedents, and in their 
quality, but also in their classification as subjects for these 
dissertations. In all these respects Mr. Prideaux and Mr. 
Whitcombe deserve high praise. ‘The forms themselves are as 
concise as they well can be, and indicate, generally, both skill 
and judgment. They exhibit very great variety—to an extent, 
indeed, that would have required an extra volume or two, if 
the authors had not such an anxious desire to avoid tautology. 
By their method of classification, moreover, they are enabled 
to preface cach important set of precedents by a useful chapter 
on the law specially applicable to them, so as to enable the 
practitioner, in a few moments, to refresh his memory, or 
inform himself upon any point about which he may be 
doubtful, and to suggest to him all the important points and 
most recent decisions applicable to the particular kind of 
instrument that he may be engaged about. Nothing can be 
more convenient than this arrangement for country solicitors 
and others who are constantly engaged in the business of con- 
veyancing, without belonging to the class usually called pure 
conveyancers, 

Vol. 1 contains dissertations on the following subjects:—1, 
conditions of sale; 2, agreements; 3, abstracts and their verifi- 
cation; 4, searches for incumbrances; 5, purchase deeds; 6, 
mortgages; 7, bills of sale; and also contains numerous pre- 
cedents under the last three heads. 

Vol. 2 treats of 1, leases; 2, sales and other dealings by 
trustees; 3, husband and wife; 4, settlements; 5, wills; 6, dis- 
entailing assurances; 7, composition deeds; and the appendix 
contains a well-considered outline of the provisions of the 
Land Registry and Declacation of Title Acts, with the Acts 
themselves. The precedents are arranged under the respec- 
tive heads to which they naturally belong, and their selection 
throughout exhibits a thorough appreciation of the require- 
ments of persons engaged in the business of conveyancing. 
They embrace a great variety of transactions, and while, on the 
one hand, they are not mere skeletons, requiring a constant re- 
ference elsewhere to fill up the outline, on the other, they care- 
fully avoid all such special and contingent details, as would 
make them inapplicable or dangerous when adapted te matters 
of a different character. Upon the whole we have a very high 
opinion of the utility and reliableness of this work, and the 
new edition shows careful revision down to the time of publica- 
tion. 
The Law Magazine and Law Review, Nov. 1863 to Feb. 1864 - 

Butterworths. 

Among several interesting papers and reviews in the present 
number of our legal quarterly, is a report of a lecture delivered 
before the University of Edinburgh by Professor Lorimer, on 
the Sphere and Functions of an Academical Faculty of 
Law. Mr, Lorimer aims at showing the wide distinction be- 
ween Jurisprudence, viewed on its practical side, and the same 
science as a subject for academic study. Many attempts have 
been made to draw this line, but hitherto without much success; 
and, although Mr. Lorimer has brought to the task a well culti- 
vated intellect, we cannot say that he has quite succeeded in 
establishing any useful distinction between the Philosophy of 
Law and its positive rules. His observations, however, will 
be very interesting to English lawyers of both branches of the 
profession, now that, both in the Inns of Court, and at the Law 
Institution, attempts are being made to constitute something 
like an “ Academical Faculty of Law.” 

The present number also contains an able paper on the Law 
of General Average, contributed by M. Ernst Emil Wendt, the 
chairman of the General International Committee, appointed by 
the Social Science Congress. The other articles comprise the 
subjects of law reporting, atate la —s and a 
enemy’s territory, and transfe ands by registration of title. 
Revesding to. ths plen. odegied ia souls Senet aeiabe 
“ postscript” is added, in which some of the principal events 
interesting to lawyers, during the past quarter, are touched 
—— spirited manner. e make the following extract 
from thi 


part :— 
“In France, where the Bar has always occupied so important 
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a political position, the return to parliamentary life of her 
greatest forensic orator has attracted much notice. The recent 
speech of M, Berryer was worthy of his best days, and, like all 
his famous efforts, was unsurpassable. It is truly remarkable 
that at the age of seventy-five, and after twelve years’ retire- 
ment from the Legislative Chamber, he should have shown his 
oratorical powers unabated. We are not aware of any other 
such display under similar circumstances. Romilly, we be- 
lieve, spoke to the end of his career with the same vigour and 
ability as had characterised its commencement; but then he 
died at sixty-one, and never was absent from public life. _ Lord 
Lyndhurst continued to speak in the House of Lords wih his 
wonted ability till he was nearly ninety, certainly a wonderful 
exhibition of continued mental vigour, but then he, again, 
unlike Berryer, had never left public life, and was never out of 
the habit of debate. Lord Brougham is ten years the senior 
of the illustrious Frenchman, but he never allowed his oratory 
to rust. So that, taken on the whole, we repeat that this revi- 
val of Berryer’s parliamentary eloquence is unique, and we are 
surprised that so little notice has been taken of it in this 
country. His abilities as an advocate are absolutely beyond 
exaggeration, and it may be doubted whether they have ever 
been surpassed. We know that Lord Brougham, who has had 
the advantage of hearing both, hasconstantly spoken of Berryer 
as on @ level with Erskine, and as the only orator of whom, 
within his experience of the bar, whether French or English, 
the same could be said. But as a parliamentary debater, the 
palm is clearly due to the French advocate. We have heard 
more than once of a project to invite M. Berryer to a banquet 
of the English bar, and should be glad to know that the inten- 
tion was about to be fulfilled.” 





Observations on the Recent Decisions in “ Honeywood v. 
Foster” and “ Gibbons v. Snape.” By S. Spencer Wice, 
of Gray’s-inn, Esq., Barrister-at-Law. H. Sweet. 1864. 
Honeywood v, Foster, 30 Beay. 1, and Gibbons v. Snape, 

11 W. R. 1087—both decisions of the Master of the Rolls — 

the latter one being affirmed by the Lords Justices, decide that, 

under the Fines and Recoveries Act, a deed for barring an 
equitable entail of copyholds must be entered on the court 
rolls within six months after execution. The object of this 
pamphlet is to show that the 3 & 4 Will. 4, c. 74, does not 
require the construction upon which this rule is based, and 
that, therefore, it ought not to be maintained; because “the 
contrary opinion prevailed among conveyancers, and was very 
generally adopted in practice, and the making void all deeds 
not enrolled within six months will,” the author insists, “ sub- 
ject many innocent parties to the loss of their estates.” Mr. 
Wigg has shown, we think, that there are circumstances con- 
nected with copyhold tenure which render the enrolment of 
copyhold assurances within six months inexpedient, and has 
also advanced some arguments to show that enrolment, ab- 
stractedly , is inconvenient as well as convenient, even to pur- 
chasers; that a limit of time is not necessary for the protec- 
tion of purchasers, their security depending in every case on 
their own diligence; and that, as between volunteers, justice 
is more likely to be done without a limit of time than with it. 





UNIVERSITY INTELLIGENCE. 


OXFORD. 

Feb. 6.—The following case has been submitted to the At- 
torney-General, and has been printed, with his opinion, for the 
information of members of Congregation :— 

“ By the Oxford University Act, 17 & 18 Vict. c. 81, s. 16, 
it is provided that the Congregation of the University shall 
comprise (among other classes of persons specifically men- 
tioned) ‘ all residents.’ 

* By the interpretation clause of the same Act (section 48), 
it is enacted that the word ‘ residents’ shall mean and include 
all members of Convocation who shall have resided twenty 
weeks within one mile and-a-half of Carfax, during the year 
that shall expire on the Ist of September next, preceding the 
making and promulgation of the register, as directed by sec- 
tion 14 of the Act. 

“ It is also enacted (section 13) that if any of the members 
of the Hebdomadal Council, other than the Chancellor of the 
University, shall reside for less than twenty-four weeks during 
term time in any year his seat shall become vacant. 

“ Some members of the University live in lodgings or houses 
of their own in the town; others live during term time in their 
wespective colleges. Since, however, the Act requires residence 


during a definite period of time, it is necessary to have some 
test of residence which can be applied to a definite period, 

“ No general custom is known to exist respecting residence 
in the University which could furnish a customary interpreta- 
tion of the meaning of the word, were such an interpretation in 
counsel’s opinion admissible, 

“The University statute, ‘Ne quis scholaris in domibus 
privatis victitet aut hospitetur, provides, respecting under. 
graduates, ‘quod omnes scholares cujuscunque conditionia in 
collegio suo vel aula victum sumere ae pernoctare teneantur ;* 
but this appears to be merely or chiefly a disciplinary regula. 
tion. 

“ The following cases (which have occurred) are suggested 
as illustrations of the questions to which the Act may give 
rise:— 

** A. The case of a member of Convocation who is a partner 
or clerk in a bank in Oxford, and attends there daily, but does 
not sleep within the prescribed limits. 

“B, The case of a chaplain who has duties to perform in 
a college chapel which require his frequent attendance there, 
and who has actually been in Oxford on 140 days ig 
greater or less portion of cach day, but has not slept withi 
the limits 140 nights. 

“C. The case of a member of convocation who has rooms 
in a hall lent to him by the head of the hall, and who takes 
private pupils, and uses the rooms for that purpose, but has not 
slept 140 nights within the limits, 

“D. The case of a college tutor who has rooms in college 
and lectures in them, but does not sleep within the limits, 

“You are requested to advise the University— 


“1, What is the meaning “1. I think that the word 





of the word ‘reside’ in the 
above-mentioned Act, and 
whether there is or are any 
legal test or tests by which it 
may be determined whether 
any person has or has not 
‘resided’ during a certain 
time so as to satisfy the de- 
finition ? 

“2, Whether residence in 
Oxford involves the necessity 
of passing the night in Oxford; 
if not, what else will satisfy 
the definition; if so, is it ne- 
cessary, to constitute residence 
during twenty weeks, that the 
person should have passed 140 
nights within the prescribed 
limits ? 

“3. You will oblige the 
University by shortly stating 
your opinion whether in each 
of the four cases mentioned 
above the person is or is not 
a ‘resident’ within the mean- 
ing of the Act. 


possibility of such cases ever 
Act. 
Dec. 4, 1863 


‘reside,’ as used in the Act 
means fixed abode for the re- 
quisite period. Pernoctation 
appears to me to be the best 
and only practicable test 
which can be assigned where 
none is given by the statute 
itself. 


“92. I think that ‘ residence’ 
in Oxford does involve the ne- 
cessity of passing the night in 
Oxford ; and that, to consti- 
tute residence, it is necessary 
that the person should have 
passed 140 nights within the 
prescribed limits. 


“3. I think that the person 
mentioned in each of the four 
cases above described is not 
resident within the meaning 
of the Act. The cases of col- 
lege chaplains and tutors seem 
to be extreme ones; but I 
should not imagine that the 

occurred to the framers of the 


“ RounDELL PALMER.” 





SUGGESTIONS FOR THE AMENDMENT OF THE 
LAW OF APPEAL IN CRIMINAL CASES. 

Last week we gave a short notice of the paper read by Mr. 
G. Harry Palmer, barrister-at-law, on the above subject, 





the Jurisprudence Department of the Social Science Asso- 
ciation; but as the subject has been alluded to by Sir Fitzroy 
Kelly, in Townley’s case, in the House of Commons, and is 
likely to attract some attention during the present session, we 
- induced to give the paper at much greater length. It is a8 
follows :— 

The practice of granting new trials, though not altogether 
unknown, was seldom resorted to in this country before the 
middle of the seventeenth century. So long as jurors conti- 
nued to be mere recognitors, their functions were testi 
as well as judicial, and their verdict was, of course, 
and final. It would appear by a statement from Glanville that, 
at all events, in the reign of Henry IL, jurors of assize, 
the ordinary jurata patria were em: for the finding of 
facts on their own mal knowledge, and not upon inde 


pendent evidence laid before them. 
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As to the character and particularity of the personal know- 
ledge which each juror was bound to possess, the rule was not 
very strict or well-defined; it being understood that where 
direct evidence was unattainable, the jury were to give their 
verdict ex credulitate or ex conscientia. 

The practice of enforcing a jury naturally suggested itself 
as the best mode of carrying out the ideal infallibillity with 
which it was sought to invest this popular tribunal. It con- 
sisted in a careful elimination from the panel of recognitors, of 
those who from ignorance of the circumstances, or other cause, 
turned out to be dissentients, and in the substitution of a 
corresponding number of competent jurors whose verdict 
would be unanimous. Here, then, was a tribunal, uniting 
in itself functions which were at once testimonial as well as 
judicial, and from which, if the conditions above alluded to 
could have been strictly carried out, appeals would have been 
useless and unnecessary. 

Unfortunately, it was found that this tribunal, although 
theoretically faultless, had its drawbacks. Great difficulty 
was experienced in procuring twelve men who were witnesses 
to the facts, and whose verdict was unanimous, Sometimes 
direct evidence could only be obtained from women or 
children, who, of course, could not act as jurors; while, in other 
instances, the circumstances were witnessed by only one or two 
observers. Thus the practice of enforcement gradually fell 
into disuse, and new clements became incorporated with the 
original conception of a jury trial. 

In the twenty-third year of Edward III. a most important 
innovation was solemnly sanctioned—viz., the adjoinment of 
witnesses to the jury, for the purpose of aiding them by their 
testimony, but having no voice in the verdict; and whose evi- 
dence might indeed have been entirely set aside by such verdict. 
The change thus introduced raised the responsibilities and 
status of jurors. They were no longer mere depositaries of 
knowledge, but the higher and more intellectual task of dedu- 
cing conclusions from the testimony of others, now devolved 
upon them. Hitherto an erroneous verdict logically implied 
corrupt perjury (for the jurors were sworn to decide upon their 
own knowledge), and their punishment was by atiaint. But 
when they became judicial officers of the court, a wrong ver- 
dict implied only error of judgment, for which it would be 
obviously unjust to inflict a punishment. This naturally led 
toa great revolution in legal procedure—viz., to the establish- 
ment of courts of appeal, and the granting of new trials. 
This privilege—a tardy concession to the demands of a people 
no longer barbarous—was confined for centuries to civil pro- 
cedure. Appeal by way of motion for a new trial, or writ of 
error, or by a bill of exceptions, gave the dissatisfied litigants 
ample opportunity to test the validity of judicial decisions 
respecting the existence of a debt, or the meaning of a contract, 
but the finality of a verdict upon an inquest by jury was 
scrupulously left undisturbed as regards ull indictable offences. 
Within a recent period, and after a hard struggle, the Legis- 
lature conferred the right of appeal even in criminal cases, 
where the subjeet of it was a question of law. This is the 
nearest approximation that has yet been made towards the 
complete assimilation of the law of appeal in civil and criminal 
proceedings. 

And permit me, in this place, to call attention to one pro- 
vision in the present law of criminal appeal, which has been 
severely criticised by those whose experience and learning 
bespeak for their opinions a respectful consideration. I refer 
to the discretion now vested in the judges with respect to points 
reserved. It cannot be denied that the manner in which this 
discretion has been exercised has not given satisfaction. The 
anticipatation of Mr. Justice Coleridge expressed in his evi- 
dence before the Select Committee of the House of Lords, 
appears to have been fully verified, “I am not so much 
afraid of the wholly unprofessional magistrate,” observed 
Mr. Justice Coleridge, “ who might, perhaps, refer improperly, 
as I am of the half-educated lawyer presiding (a case of 
not unfrequent occurrence), who might, I think, sometimes 
also refuse to refer improperly. I am inclined to think 
that if the prisoner’s counsel will certify, under his hand, 
that he believes there is error of law in the decision objected 
to, and will undertake to argue the point, the chairman 
ought to be bound to state the case. . . . » In civil 
cases, it is remarkable how small a proportion those in formd 
pauperis (where such certificate is necessary) bear to other 
cases, and how small, upon the whole, the abuse is, of the per- 
mission to sue.” The greater portion of the criminal business 
of the country is conducted lefore the inferior judges of 
quarter sessions, and it is worthy of observation that those 
judges appear to show more reluctance to reserve a question 








of law, than the judges of the superior courts, although it may, 
without offence, be supposed that the former have not a more 
extensive or accurate knowledge of its principles than the 
learned judges who preside over the higher tribunals, This is 
very natural. A judge imperfectly informed as to the law 
often hesitates to reserve a question which may be important 
and new, under a fear lest it turn out to be a well-established 
point with which he ought to have been familiar. It must also 
be admitted that many who are most anxious for the proper 
adniinistration of justice, in their diffidence and anxiety, some- 
times consent to state cases for the consideration of the court 
of appeal which ought to have been peremptorily refused. The 
result is, that the reservation of questions of law, which are of 
importance and difficulty, is very much a matter of chance.* 
Upon this point the illustrations given by Sir Fitzroy Kelly, 
in his evidence before the select committee of the House of 
Lords, are very apposite. 

“T have myself, within my own experience, known some 
such fearful instances of injustice on the refusal by judges of 
great eminence and learning, and of great humanity, to re- 
serve points which have afterwards been determined to be fatal 
to the conviction which has taken place, that I think the peo- 
ple of this country are entitled to demand that an appeal 
should be matter cf right, and not matter of discretion with 
the judge.” 

The case of Russell, the Huntingdon gaoler, bears out in a 
most convincing manner the statement which I have just 
quoted. The prisoner was indicted for causing the death of 
a woman, by administering medicines to procure abortion. 
The learned counsel for the prisoner, Sir F. Kelly, in course 
of the trial raised a question of law, and requested the 
presiding judge to reserve the point, The request was re- 
fused, the prisoner was found guilty and sentenced to be 
executed. Feeling the momentous importance of the issue to 
the prisoner, the soundness of the objection taken, and 
evincing a zeal in the discharge of duty, happily. not sin- 

, though seldom — in the annals of the English 
ar, the prisoner’s counsel eventually succeeded in inducing 
the judge to commnnicate with Lord Tenterden, and Lord 
Lyndhurst, and to ask their opinion whether the point should 
be reserved or not. Fortunately they advised that the point 
should be argued. |The execution was postponed, the 
twelve judges, after hearing the arguments, decided unani- 
mously that the question raised was fatal to the conviction, 
whereupon the prisoner was discharged. 

Iam told, on the authority of gentlemen now practising at 
the criminal law bar—gentlemen who are among the leaders 
of that bar—that the injustice arising from granting discre- 
tionary powers to the Court with respect to reserving points 
of law in criminal cases, is very great. 

The following returns give some idea of the actual working 
of the law of appeal on questions of law in criminal cases. 

The returns for 1857 show that the total number of appeals 
in criminal cases were thirty-six, out of which thirteen came 
up from the quarter sessions, twenty from the assizes, and 
three from the Central Criminal Court. In fifteen of the 
above appeals, the judgments in the courts below were re- 
versed. 

From this, it appears, that there were positively more cases 
of points reserved by the superior judges at the assizes, 
by the chairmen of quarter sessions, although the amount of 
criminal business in the sessions is greater than at the assizes. 
If it be said that the offences tried at the assizes are of a more 
difficult and intricate character than those tried at sessions 
(and that, therefore, the occasions for appeal are more frequent 
and urgent), the answer will be found in this remarkable fact, 
that the offences, which form the majority of the cases reserved, 
are those which actually arise within the jurisdiction of the 
quarter sessions—e.g., larceny and fraud. 

In the year 1858, thirty-one appeals were heard in the 
Court for Crown Cases Reserved; of which fifteen were referred 
from the quarter sessions, eleven from the assizes, and five from 
the Central Criminal Court. Out of the above eight were re- 
versed. 

Cases of larceny and fraud formed the principal subjects of 
appeal. , 

In 1859, fifteen cases were referred to the superior court by 
way of appeal; of which, six were from the quarter sessions, 
seven from the assizes, and two from the Central Criminal 
Court. 





* This subject is ably argued in a pamphlet addressed to Sir George 
= Lewis, then Home Secretary, by W. Ribton, Bsq., Barrister-at- 
Ws 
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In six of the above cases the crigioe! judgment was reversed. 
The cases on appeal chiefly related to larceny and fraud. 

Jn the year 1860, nineteen cases were reserved at the assizes 
and sessions for the consideration of the Court of Criminal 
Appeal; of those, fifteen were affirmed, three reversed, no judg- 
ment having been given in the remaining case; twelve came 
up from the quarter sessions, two from the Central Criminal 
Court; and five from the assizes, 

In the year ending September, 1861, twenty-two cases were 
brought to the Superior Court of Appeal, three of which were 
reversed. Thirteen of the above were from quarter sessions, 
seven from assizes, and two from the Central Criminal Court; 
embezzlement and larceny torm the subjects in which thé 
greater number of appeals were granted. 

These statistics appear to show,—1. That the offences in 
respect of which points of law are reserved, are generally, and 
for the most part, those which come within the jurisdiction of 
the sessions as well as of the courts of assize, 2. That by 
far the greater proportion of those offences are tried at sessions, 
and yet the greater proportion of the questions argued on appeal 
in respect of them are reserved by the superior judges of assize. 
3. That in general the points reserved have been quite deserv- 
ing ot the consideration of the court of appeal. 4. That the 
prisoners tried at sessions (forming the great bulk of prisoners) 
are not in so good a position to have the charges pre- 
ferred against them, investigated, and decided according to 
strict law. 

(To be continued.) 








THE EXPEDIENCY OF aaa A JUDICIAL 
BANK 


Probably most of our readers will be startled by the phrase 
“ Judicial Bank,” and will be anxious to know what sort of 
thing it can be, and why it should be established. As the 
practice of English society goes, as far as the superficial im- 
pression is concerned, no two things can seem more distinct 
than banking and litigation—than Lombard-street and the 
Court of Chancery. Yet, wethink it will be easy to show 
that the two ideas ought to be clearly associated in men’s minds, 
and that a Judicial Bank ought immediately to be established. 

Banking principles must always be more or less applicable 
to large sums of money received on deposit, and enormous sums 
are received by our courts of law, and especially by our Court 
of Chancery. It is a sort of saying in the latter that “ Chan- 
cery loves a fund.” It is its beneficial, indeed its inevitable, 
practice to require that the fugitive moneys, the spendible per- 
sonal estates which form the subject of litigation, should, pend- 
ing the decision, be taken into its custody, and so preserved 
for the right owner, whoever he may be. In courts of equity, 
too, there are administrative suits which are trusteeships, where 
the court is the trustee, and where the corpus of the trust 
must of necessity be within the custody of the court which has 
engaged to watch and regulate the expenditure. It has thus 
happened that there are in the English. Court of Chancery 
alone more than fifty-four millions sterling, and the sum 
annually paid into that one court exceeds that paid out by half 
a million sterling. Besides this, there are large sums in the 
Scotch courts, in the Irish courts, in the English common law 
courts, and we naturally become a little curious to know how 
these moneys have been dealt with, and who derives an interest 
from them. Money is precisely the thing which will not go 
right of itself; unless care be taken, somebody will do some- 
thing with it which shonld not be done. As to most of the 
moneys in our law courts, there are no materials for a narrative; 
but as to the English Court of Chancery, which is by far the 
richest, materials are ample. ' 

Most naturally the history begins with a deficit. While 
things go well with moneys in public custody, no one hears 
anything about them; their annals are silent; but as soon as 
there is an important fraud, a material discrepancy, history 
begins to record. The moneys cf the Court of Chancery used 
to be left first with its ushers, and then with its masters. But, 
during the South Sea mania, when the English public was 
first introduced to ‘‘ premiums” and companies, some of the 
masters speculated largely in the City, lost, of course, and the 
funds in their charge were deficient. Special taxes were 
assigned to make good the deficiency, but it was some years 
before they were effectual, and, very naturally, the Legislature 
prevented a renewed necessity for them, It established such 
rules and regulations as have ever since kept the principal of 
Chancery moneys intact and secure. 

Yet the history is still curious. The practice of Chancery 
is that any suitors who apply can have their money invested 





in the public funds, but that any one who does not apply will 
not have it invested in that manner, or in any manner, and will 
get noincome. Very many do not apply, and there used to 
be, accordingly, an immense fund of suitors’ cash always lying 
idle, and from which neither suitors nor any one else derived 
any income. ‘The Court of Chancery obtained Acts from the 
Legislature empowering it to invest these tempting sums for 
ils own benefit. The pernicious system of English jurispru- 
dence which permitted each court to get as many fees for its 
officers as it could, naturally made each of them separate 
entities, and, therefore, it was :ot unnatural that idle moneys 
in custody of the court should be invested in aid of any fees 
which time and change might chance to be reducing. It was 
the court’s money, and its proceeds were “put against” the 
court’s expenses. The Court of Chancery, accordingly, has 
a fund of more than £2,250,000 invested in the funds, of which 
the whole yearly income is now, in one form or other, applied 
to the cost of the court. But it is only of late that the twhole 
has been so applied; in former times only a part was specially 
appropriated, and the sum left over was annually re-invested 
year by year. It accordingly accumulated at compound in- 
terest, and in the course of a century there accumulated a cer- 
tain “ Fund B.” of £1,291,629 10s. 5d. stock, which is a con- 
stant bone of contention to reformers of the Court of Chancery. 
Its further growth was stopped in 1852, but there it remains, 
and what to do with it and what not todo with it, who has a 
moral claim and who has not a moral claim, are as good sub- 
jects as could be devised for employing legal acuteness and 
casuistical disquisition. With these we are not concerned; 
the fund exists, though it does not grow; there it is, and its 
income is appropriated to the expenses of the court. 

The worst effects of this curious system have now passed 
away. The Legislature has on several occasions interfered to 
prevent them. ‘There is now no fear of a defalcation in the 
masters’ offices, The Court of Chancery no longer accuma- 
lates a fund at compound interest without aim or object. But 
though the greatest evils have been abolished, minor evils re- 
main, and it will be easy to show that the management of the 
larger moneys in the hands of our law courts is very imperfect, 
and is easily susceptible of great improvement. 

First. No suitor gets any interest on the sums which he pays 
in unless he applies to have them invested in the public funds, 
and then he runs the risk of such investment. If the funds 
fall, he loses the difference. This system was yeats ago con- 
demned by Lord St. Leonards, who is no extreme or theoretical 
reformer. “ Suppose,” he says, “Iam a suitor, and £5,000 
of my money is paid into court; it may not at all suit me as 
an individual that the money should be invested in the Three 
per Cents., and that I should by and by be found a loser; and 
I do not want to be a gainer. I want my exact money.” The 
principal of small properties ought never to be risked; and yet 
the Court of Chancery will not permit a suitor to derive an in- 
come unless he is willing to run a risk. 

Secondly, on a large part of the funds in court the suitor 
has hardly a chance of an income. Money is often paid into 
court by parties to whom it certainly does not belong, and who 
only wish to be quit of the responsibility of keeping it. The 
parties entitled are not discovered for a long time, and during 
the interval of investigation no interest is paid them. On 
this “ derelict” money, as Lord St. Leonards calls it, the Court 
seizes, and makes a source of income of it for its own benefit. 
In old times this was very convenient. A large establishment 
is most easily supported out of imperceptible resources. If the 
Court of Chancery had been forced to come to the Treasury to 
support all its sinecures, many of those sinecures would never 
have existed. But any one, Loweiee useless, might well be 
supported ont of an income which belonged to nobody, out of 
the silent proceeds of the suitors’ cash. At present the Court 
of Chaneery has been weeded of sinecures, but the 
system upon which they were built and which was only of use 
to support them, still exists. The court ought to give an in- 
terest to all suitors for all moneys paid into it, and the court 
ought to be supported by fecs or taxes. It is not fair to the 
suitor who has money in court that the income of his money 
should be taken to lessen the fees paid by the suitor who has 
no money in court, The intelligible system is that the court 
should make no profit of moneys, should have no quasi pro- 

rty of its own, but that it should be supported by fees from 
itigants, and by revenue from the Exchequer. 

Thirdly, great profits are now derived by this system of in- 
vestment, partly for the benefit of the applicant suitor, and 
partly for the benefit of the court. Each sale of stock and 
each purchase is made quite separately. If the Court have 
to sell £1,000 Consols and to buy a £1,000 on the Ist Jan. 
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they do both; they have no power to set one off against the other. 
They are obliged to sell the stock in the morning and buy it 
back in the evening. Accordingly the court is a very favourite 
customer to the Stock Exchange. What it contributes to the 
jobber’s profit can of course not be known, but it must be con- 
siderable, and it must be made at the expense of the suitors 
whose money is being invested. Under the head “judicial 
statistics” the Court of Chancery forward to the Home Office 
an account of the movement of its finances, The last published 
is for the year ending 1st October, 1862, and is as follows:— 
Cash Securities and other Effects Paid and Transferred. 


Into Court. Out cf Court: 

s. d, a 6.4. 

Cash...sse erecee evevccece ++ 9,119,368 17 IT ., 8,957,308 2 5 
Ben £3 per cent, Annuities.. 5,447,058 16 4 .. 4,254,552 13 10 
Reduced Annuities ......... - 674,284 13 10 ., 569,140 6 9 
New £3 per cent. Annuities .. 1,048,794 11 9 .. 1,033,399 6 2 
Bank Stock.....cecesseseses + 124823 19 10 ., 20,866 110 
i 14,764 18 2 

454,600 0 0 

1,152 14 2 








Total amount of cash securi- 
ties and other effects paid 
and transferred ......+0.+ 16,968,360 1 3 .. 15,305,784 3 4 

The annual brokerage on these vast transactions necessarily 
amounts to a very large sum, and is so much waste to the 
suitor. 

Fourthly, the Court of Chancery is, as we have explained, 
not the only court possessed of suitors’ moneys. The Irish 
courts, the Scotch courts, and the courts of common law have 
all considerable sums in their custody. All these, some less 
and some more, make investments, each employs a distinct 
broker, each comes into competition with all the others, and 
they all compete with the Commissioners of the National Debt, 
who invest the savings banks money. With these and the 
moneysin State custody we maintain half-a-dozen different 
investing bodies, all expensive, all competing, and all raising 
the price one against another. 

The best remedy for these evilsis very obvious, and would 
be quite effectual. All the judicial deposits should be collected 
into a single fund, into what, for the sake of a graphic phrase, 
we may call a “ Judicial Bank.” Who the manager should 
be is a separate and minor question, but there should be only 
one manager for England, for Scotland, for Ireland, for the 
courts of equity, and the courts of common law. The bank 
should be managed just as the Post Office Savings Banks are 
managed; it should give a moderate rate of interest to all 
suitors in the court; such a rate as would not be costly to the 
public, and as would nevertheless be a great boon to the re- 
ceivers, Ifall the parties interested in a particular fund 
choose to have it invested in Consols at their own risk and 
for their own benefit, let them, but let no one be forced to run 
a risk which he had rather not. Let the interest ordinarily 
paid be analogous to, perhaps identical with, the Post Office 
Savings Bank interest, and let it be credited to all funds except 
those for which the owners have asked and obtained a separate 
investment. 

The practice would be very simple. For all moneys paid 
into court a deposit receipt would be given carrying such a 
rate of interest as may be deemed proper, and the persons en- 
titled to that interest would receive it. This would at once 
cure the evils arising from the great number of sales and pur- 
chases of stock. As in the case of the savings banks, what 
one cause or one court drew out, another cause or court would 
very likely pay in. The maximum outgoing would not be sold 
each day, and the maximum incoming invested each day, but 
only the difference, whichever way it was, bought or sold. 
There would be an effectual provision for interest on those 
funds of which it is wished to keep the principal perfectly 
secure. A suitor who wishes—every suitor who does not de- 
clare to the contrary—would have the national security for his 
exact money. He would run no risk, and he would receive 
an income. We should no longer support the jobbers and 
brokers of the Stock Exchange by an excessive profit on an 
unnecessary labour. Above a!], we should no longer maintain 
the anomaly, we might even say the scandal, of a competition 
of public bodies for public securities, each of them holding 
“ suitors’ money,” and all raising the V9" one against another. 

Who the managers of the Judicial Bank should be is a dis- 
tinct aud minor question, It would undoubtedly be best 
that the money should be lodged with the Commissioners of 
the National Debt, who now manage the Post Office Savings 
Banks. ‘The greater the sum total of analogous deposits, the 
smaller is the cost per cent. of their management. The addi- 
tional deposits received at the Post Office have, we are told, 
only added a single clerk to the National Debt Office. The 





work of the Post Office has largely increased, but the banking, - 
properly so called, the investment and re-payment of the money 
thus received, has only been a single additional turn to a wheel 
alrendy rapidly in motion. The suitors’ deposits could be 
managed by the same persons just as easily and just as cheaply. 
We should then only have one investing office for all sums 
money placed in the charge of the public, and we ought only 
to have one. 

Perhaps some of our readers will ask why so obvious an im- 
provement has never been adopted before. The true answer 
is the impenetrable nature of legal, and more especially of 
chancery, finance. ‘The information respecting it has been 
scattered through many blue-books, and some of it has scarcely 
been accessible at all, This darkness is, we are glad to say, 
about to be dispelled. A commission appointed some mon 
since by Mr. Gladstone, presided over by the Duke of Argyle, 
and composed of suitable representatives from all classes par- 
ticularly qualified to judge on such a subject, is about to re- 
port. The details of their recommendations we do not know, 
but we have reason to believe that their principal recommen- 
dation is in accordance with the recommendations of this 
article. ‘They propose a ‘' deposit account” such as we haye 
spoken of, We do not doubt that Mr. Gladstone would he 
most anxious and desirious to advance so great a public benefit 
and improvement; many Chancellors of the mer would 
have been unwilling to undergo the additional labour, but he 
will not be unwilling. It will be for the public, and espe- 
cially for men of business, who alone can understand such ques- 
tions, to take care that he is duly supported against the possible 
objections of sinister interest, and the inevitable obstructions of 
Conservative habit.— Economist. 








SOCIETIES AND INSTITUTIONS. 


THE JURIDICAL SOCIETY. 

Ata recent meeting of this Society, Mr. C. Clark read 2 
paper on ‘* The Principles that ought mutually to govern the 
Conduct of Neutrals and Belligerents.” Mr. Best, one of the 
vice-presidents, was in the chair. Mr, Clark said it did not ap- 
pear that general principles had been very attentively considered 
in the decided cases, in which there was rather to be fonnd a 
desire to deal with the particular case, accompanied, perhaps, 
by a fear of what might be the future result of any declara- 
tion of principles. Besides this, if the decision was right, the 
remarks which accompanied it, and which were not always to 
be treated as dicta delivered obiter, came, in fact, very often to 
be considered as expressing rules of law. It ought to be dis- 
tinctly stated that in all such matters the first principle, that 
which ought to govern the application of all others, was that 
of good faith. The neutral had a perfect right to trade with 
every nation that was willing to trade with him. The right 
was only subject, in principle, to the restriction of not doing 
anything which interfered with the necessities of actual war- 
fare. Going, therefore, to a blockaded and besieged port, even 
with ordinary goods, was properly prohibited, for that might 
decide the result of a positive act of warfare. But there was 
no such restriction with reference to a whole coast which never 
could properly be declared to be in a state of blockade, and 
such a blockade never would have been permitted, but that 
each nation in its turn hoped to profit by such an unjustifiable 
act. The practice of allowing such general blockades, an evil 
and a wrong in itself, had led to others. Such were those of 
stopping and searching vessels on the high seas, and, latterly, 
the offensive and insulting practice of armed vessels lying off 
the ports of a neutral, and stopping merchant vessels coming 
out of them. Then, again, there were inconsistencies in the exis- 
ting practices. Thus, enemies’ goods were siezed on board of 
neutral ships, but the freight was paid to the neutral. On 
what principle? The offence, if any, was trading. The truth 
was, that the modification was introduced from the fear of 
making the practice too monstrous, and so converting all 
neutrals into opponents. The rule of former times was to 
allow general trade, the exception was trade in contraband. 
He denounced as nothing short of piracy an imitation of the 
reasoning and practices of the buccaneers, the burning of 
merchant vessels without bringing them in for 
No mere convenience or advantage, either for the 
mander or for the service of the Government whose commission 
he bore, could justify such a proceeding. having 
nor courts was not a paramount necessity 
While thus condemning the practice, he was not unaware of 
the fact that President Davis had s 
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ever such an evil—namely, that of allowing the captor to 
bring his prizes into any neutral port, and to ask for the adju- 
dication of the neutral court upon them. The scheme was 
one which haste and prejudice might at once condemn, but 
which deserved consideration, and if the great maritime nations 
would seriously consider it, and thought fit to adopt it, there 
might be rules framed which would insure it a beneficial ope- 
ration. 








THE JUDICIAL BUSINESS OF THE HOUSE OF 
LORDS. 


The list of appeal causes set down for hearing before the 
House of Lords has just been printed, and contains seven causes 
from the Court of Chancery, England; twelve from the Court 
of Exchequer Chamber, England; six from the Court of 
Chancery, Ireland; two from the Exchequer Chamber, 
Treland ; and nine from the Court of Session in Scotland. 
There are also twelve peerage claims and claims to vote for 
representative peers for Ireland, The list is much under the 
usual average. The well-known cause of Yelverton v. Long- 
worth (or Yelverton) stands near the bottom of the list, not- 
withstanding the attempts which were made last session to have 
an early day named for its hearing. It is, however, anticipated 
that it will come before their Lordships early in the session, as 
it involves such an important question relating to the marriage 
laws of Scotland. It is also supposed that the Alexandra case, 
will be immediately taken to the House upon appeal, and, from 
its nature, it will, most probably, take precedence of the other 
causes. The following is the list :— 

Set down in Session 1860.—Corley v. Lord Stafford and 
another, Chancery, England. 

Set down in Session 1861.—Chinnery (a lunatic by her com- 
mittee) v. Evans, Chancery, Ireland. 

Set down in Session 1862—Spread v Morgan et al., ex parte 
as to certain respondents, Chancery, Ireland; Power v. Reeves, 
ex parte, Chancery, Ireland; Doe (lessee of the Marquis of 
Donegal) v. Lord Templemore (in error) (in part heard, 7th & 
8th of July, 1863), Exchequer Chamber, Ireland; Jones et al. 
v. The Mersey Docks and Harbour Board (in error), Exche- 
quer Chamber, England; The Great Western Railway Com- 
pany v. The Midland Railway Company; The Midland Rail- 
way Company v. The Great Western Railway Company 
(appeals upon @ joint case stated by the parties), Exchequer 
Chamber, England; Drew and Another v. The National Ex- 
change Company of Glasgow et al. (first, second, and third ap- 
peals, point of competency as to second and third appeals, and 
question of costs reserved to the hearing), Scotland; The 
Bishop of Exeter and Another v. Marshall (in error), Exche- 
quer Chamber, England; The Belfast Water Commissioners v. 
The Marquis of Donegal, Chancery, Ireland; Roberts v. Brett 
(in error), Exchequer Chamber, England; Harwood and 
Another (executors of Wild) v. The Great Northern Railway 
Company (appeal upon a case stated by the parties), Exche- 

uer Chamber, England; The Mersey Docks and Harbour 

v. Gibbs et al. (in error), Exchequer Chamber, Eng- 

land; The Mersey Docks and Harbour Board v. Cameron e¢ al. 

(in error), Exchequer Chamber, England; The Mersey Docks 

and Harbour Board v. Penhallow et al. (bill of exceptions 
in error), Exchequer Chamber, England 

Set down in Session 1863.—Tapling v. Jones (in error), Ex- 
chequer Chamber, England; Stainton et al. v. Carron Company 
et é contra, Chancery, England; Ralston v. Smith (appeal upon 
a case stated by the parties), Exchequer Chamber, England; 
Clephane! et al. (paupers) v. The Provost, &c., of Edinburgh, 
Scotland; The Lord Provost, &c., of Edinburgh v. Forrester 
et al., Scotland; Parker (devisee of Barrow, deceased) v. 
Tootal (in error), Exchequer Chamber, England; M’Gregor v. 
Viscount Strathallan, Scotland; Long v. Long et al., ex parte 
as to certain respondents, Chancery, Ireland; Paul v. Anstru- 
ther, Scotland; Legh v. Lillic, Chancery, England ; Evans 
etal. v. Durrell (appeal case stated by the parties), Exchequer 
Chamber, England; Sutor (or Pitt) v. Pitt, Scotland; Yelver- 
ton v. Longworth (or Yelverton), Scotland; Tennant v. The 
Earl of Glasgow, Scotland; The Earl of Bective et ux v. 
Hodgson et al,, Chancery, England; Lady H. C. Bentinck v. 
Lady M. E. Topham et a/., Chancery, England. 

Causes fully heard.—Delacherois v. Delacherois (in error) 
(questions put to the judges, July 2, 1863), Exchequer Cham- 
ber, Ireland; Hunt v. Hunt et al. (questions put to the judges, 
July 7, 1863), Chancery, England; Smith et al., v. Donaldson 
et é contra, Scotland. 

Claims of Peerage and Claim to Vote for Representative 
Peers for Ireland depending.—The De Scales peerage; the 








Montacute peerage; the Monthermer peerage; the De Ferrers 
peerage; the De Ferrers of Chartley peerage; the Wiltes peer- 
age; the Balfour of Burley and Kilwinning peerage; the Bal- 
four of Burleigh peerage; the Tracy peerage; the Netterville 
peerage; the Wentworth peerage; the Lord de Blaquiere’s 
claim to vote. 








LAW STUDENTS’ JOURNAL. 


PRELIMINARY EXAMINATIONS BEFORE ENTER. 
ING INTO ARTICLES OF CLERKSHIP TO AT- 
TORNEYS AND SOLICITORS. 

Pursuant to the judges’ orders, the Preliminary Examina- 
tion in General Knowledge will take place on the 5th and 
6th of July, 1864, and will comprise,— 

1. Reading aloud a passage from some English author. 

2. Writing from dictation. 

3. English grammar. 

4. Writing a short English composition. 

5. Arithmetic. A competent knowledge of the first four 
cules, simple and compound. 

6. Geography of Europe and of the British Isles. 

7. History. Questions on English history. 

8. Latin. Elementary knowledge of Latin, 

9. 1. Latin. 2, Greek, modern or ancient. 3. French. 
4, German. 5. Spanish. 6. Italian. 

The special examiners have selected the following books, in 
which candidates will be examined in the subjects numbered 
9 at the examination on the 5th and 6th of July, 1864:— 

In Latin.—Cesar, De Bello Gallico, books i. ii.; or, Horace, 
Carm. books i. ii. 

In Greek.—Euripides, Hecuba. 

In modern Greek,—Bexxapiov, mepi Adixnuaray xal ovary 
perappacwévoy aed riv'lradixny Caasocav, 17—30, both inclu- 
sive; or, Bevroris ‘Isropia ris "Aptpixis, BiBrloy C’. 

In French.—Moliére, les Precieuses Ridicules; or, Voltaire 
Le Siecle de Louis XV. 

In German.—Schiller’s Braut von Messina;“or, Goethe's 
Werther. 

In Spanish.—Cervantes’ Don Quixote, capit. xv.—xxx. 
both inclusive; or, Leandro Fernandez de Moratin, El Si de 
las Ninas. 

In Italian.—Manzoni’s Promessi Sposi, cap. xii.—xxii. both 
inclusive; or, Torquato Tasso’s La Gerusalemme, 6, 7, 8, and 
9 cantos. 

With reference to the subjects numbered 9, each candidate 
will be examined in one language only, according to his selec- 
tion. Candidates will have the choice of either of the above- 
mentioned works, 

The examinations will be held at the Incorporated Law 
Society’s Hall, Chancery-lane, London, and at some of the 
following towns:—Birmingham, Brighton, Bristol, Cambridge, 
Cardiff, Carlisle, Carmarthen, Chester, Durham, Exeter, Lan- 
caster, Leeds, Lincoln, Liverpool, Maidstone, Manchester, 
Newcastle-on-Tyne, Oxford, Plymouth, Salisbury, Shrewsbury, 
Swansea, Worcester, York. 

Candidates are required by the judges’ orders to give one 
calendar month’s notice to the Incorporated Law Society, 
before the day appointed for the examination, of the language 
in which they propose to be examined, the place at which they 
wish to be examined, and their age and place of education. 
All notices should be addressed to the Secretary of the 
Incorporated Law Society, Chancery-lane, W.C, 


LAW LECTURES AT THE [NCORPORATED LAW 





SOCIETY. 
" Mr. Montague Hucnes Cookson, on Equity, Monday, 
eb. 15. ° 
Mr. J. Napier Hiaerys, on Conveyancing, Friday, Feb. 19, 








COURT PAPERS. 


Court for Divorce and Matrimonial Causes. 
The remaining causes to be tried before the Court without a 
jury will be taken on the days appointed for trials by jury, if 
those trials should be concluded before the 23rd day of March. 








PUBLIC COMPANIES. 


MEETINGS. 
BELFAST AND NorTHERN CounTIES RAILWAY. 
At the half-yearly meeting of this company, held on the 
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$rd inst., a dividend at the rate of £4 per cent. per annum was 
declared for the past half-year. 
CoLcHEsTER AND Stour Vatury Raitway. 

At the half-yearly meeting of this company, held on the 
3rd inst., a dividend at the rate of £3 8s. per cent. per 
annum was declared for the past half-year. 

Mip-Kent Raitway. 

At the half-yearly meeting of this company, held on the 8th 
inst., a dividend at the rate of 34 per cent. per annum was de- 
clared for the past half-year. 

Vicroria STATION AND PIM Ico. ¥ 

At the half-yearly meeting of this company, held on the 10th 
inst., 8 dividend of £2 per cent, for the past half-year was 
declared, Leite’ 
BILLS IN PARLIAMENT. 

The Standing Orders have been declared to have been com- 
plied with in respect to the following bills for the formation 
of new lines of railway :— 

ALFORD AND MABLETHORPE. 

BrisToL AND Sourn WALES Union. 

CHIPPING NORTON AND BANBURY, 

CuCKFIELD AND Haywarp Heatu. 

DvuBLIN AND BELFAsT JUNCTION, 

GLOUCESTER AND LEDBURY. 

GREAT WESTERN, WATERFORD, AND LIMERICK. 

HAYLING. 

HENLEY-IN-ARDEN. 

HoiyweE tt. 

LAUNCESTON, BopMIN, AND WADEBRIDGE JUNCTION, 

LIMERICK AND Foynes. 

LonDONDERRY AND LouGu SwWILLy, 

MAIDSTONE AND ASHFORD. 

Newark AND MansFIELD. 

OswEsTrY AND NewTowy. 

Port Mapoc AnD BEAVER Poo.e. 

RAaTHKEALE AND NEWCASTLE. 

RICKMANSWORTH. 

SALISBURY AND YEOVIL. 

Sxvenoaks, MAIDSTONE, AND TONBRIDGE. 

Te1GN VALLEY, 

TEWKESBURY AND MALVERN. 

WALLINGFORD AND WATLINGTON. 

WATERFORD AND WEXFORD. 

WEALD oF KENr. 

West DRAYTON AND STAINEs. 

West GRINSTEAD. 

West Ripine anp GRIMsBY. 

Witney, STAMFORD, AND EssENDINE. 

Woop GREEN AND ENFIELD. 


PROJECTED COMPANIES. 
Tue Ciry Mercantice Crus anp DInInG HALL COMPANY 
(Lim1TeEp). 

Capital £80,000, in 8,000 shares of £10 each. 

Solicitors—Messrs., Tippetts & Son, 2, Sise-lane, London; 
Messrs. Upton & Yewdall, Leeds. 

This company has been formed for the purpose of establish- 
ing a mercantile club in the city of London, and also an ex- 
tensive dining and refreshment hall. 

Tue Crevir Foncrer or Mauritius (Limitep). 
Capital £500,000, in 10,000 shares of £50 each. 
Solicitors—Messrs. Flux & Argles, Mincing Jane. 

This company has been formed for the purpose of advanc- 
ing money on the security of land in Mauritius. 

Tue Crepit Foncrer (Limrep).—Lanp Crepit CoMmpANy 
FOR GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND. 

Capital £3,000 000, in 30,000 shares of £100 each. 

Solicitors—Messrs. Edwards & Co., Westminster; Messrs, 
Newbon, Evans, & Co., 28, Nicholas-lane. 

This compavy has been established for the purpose of 
making advances on all kinds of interests in lands and build- 
ings in Great Britain and Ireland. 

Tue Lonpon Restaurant Company (LiMiTED). 
Capital £50,000, in 10,000 shares of £5 each. 

Pe yo E. Duncan, Esq., 80, Basinghall-street, 
ity. 

This company is formed for the purpose of supplying the 
community with cheap and thoroughly wholesome food; and 
it is proposed to open in London, and elsewhere, ten or twelve 
restaurants or dining establishments, 

Tae Mexican Bank (LimirEpD). 

Capital £2,000,000, in 20,000 shares of £100 each. 








Solicitors—Flux & Argles, 9, Mincing-lane; Fletcher, Hull, 
& Stone, Cook-street, Liverpool. 

This bank has been established for the purpose of intro- 
ducing banking facilities into Mexico, which that country has 
hitherto been unprovided with. 


The committee of the Stock Exchange have decided not 
to appoint asettling day in shares of any future companies in 
which less than one-half of the capital shall be issued, or less 
than 10 per cent. paid thereon, In some recent instances 
newly formed companies, with shares of as large a denomina- 
tion as £50 or £100, have obtained a settlement, and gone to 
work with only £2 or £3 per share paid thereon. 


On Friday, the 29th ult., Dr. Lankester, coroner for Central 
Middlesex, and a jury of inhabitants of Marylebone, assembled 
in the dining-room of the house, No. 100, Gloucester-place, 
Portman-square, to investigate as to the death of its late 
owner, Richard Leigh Trafford, Esq., Barrister-at-Law, aged 
63. The evidence showed that the unfortunate gentleman, 
who had formerly been a county court judge, had retired from 
his office on account of growing infirmities and deafness. On 
the previous Friday evening, about six o’clock, he went out for 
a walk and was crossing the road frem Gloucester-place to- 
wards George-street, Portman-square, when a cart, driven by 
a youth named James Fellars, came suddenly round the corner 
of George-street. The youth called to the deceased, who had 
got two or three paces from the kerb, and endeavoured to pull 
up, but before he could do so the horse struck the deceased 
and knocked him down, and the right-hand wheel passed over 
his body. The witnesses generally concurred that in their 
belief, had deceased not have been deaf, he might have heard 
the youth call out and escaped. They also said that the cart 
was not being driven at a furious rate, and they did not attri- 
bute blame to the driver. The deconsed’s servant, who was 
some few yards behind him, going in the same direction, ran 
and assisted him up, and he was able to walk to his residence, 
but a short distance off. He complained of being much hurt, 
and Dr. W. J. Little was sent for, and found he had sustained 
very severe injury to the ribs and side, by the cart going over 
him. He died on Thursday morning. The impression on 
the mind of the deceased, who was quite sensible, was, that the 
driver had not sufficient control over the horse, James 
Fellars, who was before the Court, and professionally repre- 
sented, offered to make a statement, but the jury thought it 
unnecessary, and returned a verdict of “ Accidental death.” 


An appeal has been brought before the Archbishop of Can- 
terbury under ‘“‘the English Services in Wales Bill,” which 
passed during the last session of Parliament. The Act was 
passed mainly with a view of settling a special case, out of 
which the present appeal has arisen. The Rev. John Jones 
is the rector of Barmouth, and sometime ago the Rev. W. E. 
Jelf, B. D., formerly Tutor of Christ Church, Oxford, who 
has a residence in the parish, erecte! a chapel adjacent to his 
house and officiated in it. To this course the rector objected, 
inasmuch as he had two services in the parish every Sunday, 
that in the parish church being in Welsh, while an English 
service was performed in a chapel of ease. Mr. Jelf continued 
to officiate, notwithstanding all remonstrances, and the conse- 
quence was that the rector prosecuted him in the Court of 
Arches, and was successful in his suit. The Bishop of Bangor, 
with a view of terminating the unfortunate differences which 
existed in the parish, introduced his bill into Parliament, em- 
powering Mr. Jelf (and other persons similarly eye to 
hold English services under the license of the bishop of the 
diocese. While this bill was going through Parliament a clause 
was introduced, on the suggestion of Colonel Pennant, pro- 
viding that the rector should have the first nomination to the 
incumbency of Mr, Jelf’s chapel, but that, in the event of his 
failure to present within six months, the nomination should 
lapse to the Bishop of Bangor. It was thought that the 
rector might have been induced to nominate Mr. Jelf, but he 
declined to do so, and, as it appears, failed during the six 
months to get any one to accept the incumbency, which had 
no endowment, and the only stipend connected with it being 
£10 a year, offered by Mr. Jelf and his friends. Under these 
circumstances, the Bishop of Bangor claimed the right of pre« 
sentation, and at once nominated Mr. Jelf to the ministry of 
the chapel. The Act of Parliament in such cases gives the 
rector a right of appeal to the Archbishop of Canterbury, and 
the whole of the circumstances have been stated for his Grace’s 
decision. The question is exciting much interest throughout 
the principality, as there are some other cases which will pro- 
bably be eettled by it. 
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The Railway News makes the following observations on 
the subject of Parliamentary fees:—* So indifferent is the eye- 
sight of ‘Her Majesty's faithful Commons,’ that it has to be 
quickened by a golden salve before it can see the petition for a 
private bill or the bill itself, in any of its stages. The rates 
vary according to the amount proposed to be spent in the un- 
dertaking, and soon build up a formidable total, For instance, 
in the case of a railway scheme with a capital of £750,000, 
the fees on the presentation of the petition, on the first, second, 
and third readings, and report, would amount to about £520, 
exclusive of the fees for every day the committec sits, and 
some other charges, which might bring the sum up to £800. 
In the multiplication of expenses the Lower House sins more 
than the Upper, where the same bill would involve an expen- 
diture of, at the very highest, only £182. Parliament having 
led the way, the lawyers are not slow to follow in its footsteps, 
and imitate its rapacity. Barristers who practise before Par- 
liamentary committees receive a very much higher rate of pay 
than any of their professional brethren; and so do Parliamen- 
tary agents. The consultation fee of a Queen’s counsel in 
Westminster-hall is two or three guineas; in the Parliamen- 
tary corridors above, the smallest junior gets five guineas. At 
the latter bar the counsel's minimum retainer is £5 15s. 6d. ; 
consultation fee, £5 15s, 6d.; brief fee, £11 Os. 6d.; attendance, 
£11 Os. 6d.; in all, £33 12s.; and then, on each succeeding 
day, there is a refresher of £10 10s., and a fee of half as much 
for consultations. The retainer varies in amount, the leaders 
receiving fabulous sums; but the most junior of barristers, 
who may have just taken his oaths in the Bail Court, and has 
hardly recovered from the headache of his call party, is bound 
not to take less than the fees mentioned above. The worst of 
the system is, that the prizes being so great, and the business 
in the hands of a very few agents, there is a tendency to con- 
vert the Parliamentary bar into a close borough, where all are 
banded together to monopolise the briefs and to keep out new 
comers.” 


Mr. Henry Harris, solicitor, of Cainscross, Gloucestershire, 
was in the act of mounting his horse last week, when the 
animal started off, dragging him by the stirrup. Mr. Harris 
was 80 injured, that two days afterwards he died. 








BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, AND DEATHS. 


BIRTHS. 
KEKEWICH—On Feb. 5, at 22, Park-square, Regent's-park, the wife of 
Arthur Kekewich, Esq., Barrister-at-Law, of a daughter. 
MARRIAGES. 
GUCHT—TILLOTSON.—On Jan. 5, at the Fort Church, Calcutta, Captain 
Thomas Edward Vander Gucht, H.B.M. Bengal Staff Corps, to Judith 
Emilia, eldest daughter ot the late William Tillotson, Esq., Barrister-at- 
Law, of the Middle Temple. 
HAWLEY—COLLINGWOOD.—On Jan. 30, at Stoke-upon-Trent, Mr. 
George Hulme Hawley, of Longton, Staffordshire, Solicitor, to Elizabeth, 
ner est daughter of Mr. Anthony Collingwood, of the same place. 
MURPHY—KEOGH.—On Feb. 2, at Powerscourt Church, Enniskerry, 
James Murphy, Esq., Barrister-at-Law, to Mary Josephine, eldest 
daughter of the Right Ilon. Mr. Justice Keogh, Bushy-park. 
PARKER—MABERLY—On Feb. 4, at All Saint’s Church, Blackheath, 
William, youngest son of Thomas Parker, Esq., 40, Bedford-row, to 
Henrietta, fifth daughter of the late Rev. Charles Maberly, Incumbent 


of ag! ts. 

SUMMERS— RICKER—On Dee. 15, 1863, at the Cathedral Church, 
Bombay, George Augustus Summers, Esq., of the High Court of Judi- 
ores: to Esther Ann, second daughter of the late Edward James 


, y. Kent. 

TEMPLEMAN—HYDE,—On Feb. 9, at the parish church, Donyate, 
Somersetshire, by the Rev. F. C. Johnson, rector of Whitelackington, 
John Marsh hs ge pega a Solicitor, ot Crewkerne, to Mary Ellen, 
eldest daughter of the Rev. William Hyde, rector of Donyate. 

VICKERS—PLAYFAIR—On Feb. 4, at St. Mark's Church, St, Helier’s, 
Henry Thomas Vickers, Esq., of Leeson-street, Dublin, Barrister-at- 
Law, to Margaret Isabella, only surviving daugther of Robert Playfair, 
Esq., of St. Ann's House, Mont.i-l’Abbé¢, Jersey. 

DEATH. 

TOMBE—On Feb. 2, at Hollywood Honse, Glenealy, county Wicklow, 

George Tombe, Esq., Q.C., in his 80th year. 





UNCLAIMED STOCK IN THE BANK OF ENGLAND. 
The amount of Stock heretofore standing in the following Names will be 


pt ig a to the Parties claiming the same, unless other Claimants appear 


Three Months: — 

Gorosed, Witi1am, of Great Portland-strect, Cavendish-square, Gentlee 
man, deceased, and Evizanetu Hannan Hoe, of Pont-street, a minor. 
al pa 10d, Consols.—Claimed by the said Elizabeth Hannah Hue, 
now of age. 

preg Fa 5uad Pf] Forszes, of Great Russell-street, 

square ow. 1 2s. 4d. Consols.—Claimed b i 
W. HS. F. Leith. miei: 

Yong, James Epmunp, Brixton, Plympton, Devon, a Minor, and Rev.aJ 
Joun Yonae, of Puslinch, Devon, Clerk. £242 163, Consols,—Claimed 
by said J. E, Yonge, now of age. 





LONDON _GAZETTES. 
Drotessional Bartnersdips Wissolbed. 


'UESDAY, Feb. 9, 1864. 
Young, Thos, & Richd Plews, Mark-lane, London, Solicitors (Young & 
Plews). By mutual consent. Dec 31, 


GMindings-up of Point Stock Companies. 
Frrvay, Feb 5, 1864. 
Lrartep In CHANCERY. 
East India and London Shipping Company (Limited).—-Petition for wind. 
ing-up, presented Jan 29, will be heard before Vice-Chancellor Wood on 
Feb 13. Hindley, Old Jewry, Solicitor for the petitioner. 


Toespay, Feb. 9, 1864. 
UNLIMITED IN COANCERY. 

Western Benefit Building Society.—Creditors ot this company are re- 
quired, on or before March 3, to send their names and addresses, and 
the particulars of their debts or claims, and the names and addresses of 
their solicitors, if any, toMr. Robt Conway, 13, Frankfort-st, Plymouth, 
Official Liquidator of the company. M. R. 


Creditors under 22 & 23 Vict, cay, 35. 
Last Day of Claim. 
Faipay, Feb 5, 1864. 

Barcham, Jedidiah, North Walsham, Norfolk, Gent, Aprill. Clowes & 
Son, New Buckenham. 

Clements, John, Newport, Monmouthshire. March 28, Clements, Stamp 
Office, Newport. 

Crundall, Richd Smith, Chilworth, Oxford, Farmer. June 11. Holloway, 
Thame, 

Doo, Sarah, Ginger Beer Manufacturer, Nassau-st, Marylebone, March}, 
Drake & Son, Walbrook. 

Gage, Sir Wm Hall, Thurston, nr Bury St Edmunds. March 4. Turner, 

ermyn-st. 

Fabian, Chas, Lymington. April 10. Walker, Beaufort-buildings, 

Hammond, Hy, Furnival’s-inn, Solicitor. March 4, Hammond, Furni- 
val’s-inn. 

Holbrook, Mary, Tabley Inferior, Chester, Spinster, Mareh 5. Sedgley, 
Knutsford. 

Jeffries, Alethea, Stanton-upon-Arrow Vicarage, Hereford, Spinster, 
March 25. Bodenham & Temple, Kingston, Herefordshire, . 

Langston, James Haughton, Sarsden House, Oxford, Esq. March 10. 
Harrison & Finch, Gray’s-inn. 

Macfie, Catherine Eliz Matilda, Norwood, Widow. May 5. Hart & Davies, 
Austin-friars. 

Monk, Jane, Mount-pl, Whitechapel-rd, Spinster. March 14, Kennedy, 
Chancery-lane. 

Monk, Wm, Mount-pl, Whitechapel-rd, Bone Boiler, March 14, Kennedy, 
Chancery-lane. 

Murphy, Jas, Archway-rd, Highgate, Commercial Traveller. March 12, 
Willoughby, Clifford’s-inn. 

Owen, John Gwynne Herbert, Cardiff and Pontypool, Attorncy-at-Law. 
May |. Bird, Cardiff. 

Paine, Wm Hy, Richmond, Surrey, Butcher. March 29. Henry Larchin, 
Executor, Priory House, Clapton. 

Parry, Edwd, Newman-st, Oxford-st, Esq. March 31. Gellatly & Son 
St Michael’s-alley. 

Worlidge, Geo Fredk, Altrincham, Chester, and Manch, Agent. April 6, 
Nuttall, Manch. 

Wright, Sampson, Maldon, Essex, Blacksmith. April 1. Crick, Maldon, 

Tuespay, Feb. 9, 1864. 4 

Barber, Wm, Manch, Cotton Broker. March 19. Sale & Co, Manch. 

Beattie, Hy, York, Gent. April 2. Gray & Wood, York. 

Clements, John, Newport, Monmouth. March 28, Clements, Stamp 
Office, Newport. 

Cooper, Jas, Weymouth and Melcombe Regis, Surgeon. March 10. Wil+ 
loughby & Co, Clifford’s-inn. 

Cutress, Fredk, Lpool, Jeweller. April 8. Woods & Dempster, Brighton, 

Dowse, John, Marsden, Huddersfield, Corn Miller. April 1, Kidd & 
Jessopp, Huddersfield. 

Eede, Caroline Emma, Westbourne-grove, Bayswater, Widow. March 20, 
Digby & Sharp, Circus-place, Finsbury-cireus, 

Harries, John, Haycastle, Pembroke, Gent. March 25, Powell & Co 
Haverfordwest. 

Jackson, John, Hemingbrough, York, Yeoman. March 1. Weddall & 
Parker, Selby. 

Jebb, Major-General Sir Joshua, Parsons-green, Fulham, K.C.B. June 6, 
Hawkins, New Boswell-ct, and Jebb & Son, Boston. 

King, Luke, Newmarket St Mary, Suffolk, Blacksmith. March 17. York, 
Newmarket. 

Masters, Joseph, Aldersgate-st, Publisher, April4., Buckle, Eastcheap. 

Mell, John, Hessle, York,Gent. May 14. Atkinson, Hull, 

~~ Thos.Clements, Clifton, Bristol, Esq. April 30. Osborne & Co 

ristol. 

Penfold, Peter, Pembury, Tonbridge, Carpenter. March 26, Cripps, 
Tonbridge Wells. 

Roddam, Jonathan, Carlisle, Mining Agent. April13. Apple & Proud 
Bishop Auckland. 

Stoakes, Ann, Tufnell-park, West, Holloway, Spinster, March 26. Rogers 
& Jull, Jermyn-st, 

Woodcock, Geo, Hinckley, Leicester, Hosier. March 20. Wood, Nuneaton, 


Creditors under Estates in Chancery. 
Day of Proof. 
Farivar, Feb, 5, 1864. 
Bagot, Rev Egerton Arden, Pype Hayes, nr Birm, Clerk, March 5. 
Legge v Legge, M, R. 
Burrow, Joseph, Woolfardisworthy, Devon, Farmer. Feb 24, Spence? 
Burrow, M. R. 
Hosier, Elizabeth, Trowbridge, Widow. Feb 29. Nash v Hallett, M. R. 
e, Pe West, Snaith, York, Draper. March 1. Kelsey v Kelsey, 
. C. Stuart. 
— 1 Rigas Kirkburton, York, Gent. March 1. Ramsden 9 Mars- 
en, M. R. ¥ 
Stephen, John, Pemberton, Lancester, Esq. March 1. Stephen  Ste- 
phen, V. C. Kindersley. - 
Thomas, Richd, Margam, Glamorgan, Farmer, Feb 27, Re Thomas, M, R. 
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Winton, George De, Haywood-hall, Somerset, Esq. March 14, De Win- 
ton v De Winton, M. R. 
Wookey, James, Birm, Gent. March 3, Barnes Jennings, V. C, Wood, 
Tugspar, Feb. 9, 1864. 
mn Gloucester, Innkeeper. March 9, Jones 


Hicholl bee Redruth, Grocer. March 8. Trounson v Nicholl, V. C, 
Kinde’ 
Pegperceree) Jas Watts, Weybridge, Esq, March 4, Peppercorne v 


Pitt, being Skinner-pl, Leadenhall-market, Butcher. March 2. Pitt v 
Satan Jas Richd, ha Limehouse, Grazier. March 3, Cock- 
rill 


Watkins, Wm, Kingston Blount, Oxford, Farmer. Feb 26. Holtom ° 
Watkins, M. R. 


. 


Assignments for Benehit of Creditors. 
FaipayY, Feb. 5, 1864. 
Cooke, John, Ross, Hereford, Gent. Jan 5. Davis, _ 
Green, Wm, Leeds, Grocer. Jan 22. Upton& Yewdall, Leed 
Nuthal!, Fredk, Brentford, Grocer, Jan 26, Harrison & Lewis, Old 
Jewry. 
Tvespay, Feb. 9, 1864; 
ia, ice gone, Nether Peover, Chester, Farmer, Jan 25. Cheshire, 


Jones, Wm, I Carmarthen, Mason. Jan 12. Lewis, Liandilo. 
Lawrence, John, Uckfield, Sussex, Millwright. Jan 13. Blaker, Lewes, 


Deeds registered pursuant to Mankeupicn Act, 1861. 
Fripay, Feb 5, 18 
Aitchison, alae Rutland-ter, Forest- nil, Keat, Victualler. Jan 23. 
eg Fel 
ave lly, Bristol, Indigo Blue Manufacturer. Jan 9. Cony. Reg Feb 3. 
ne. Wm Hy, "Exeter, Lodging-house Keeper. Jan 9. Conv. Reg 
eb 4, 
a tg eh Lewis Booker, Steventon, Berks, Corn Dealers. Jan 5. 
bradley, feed Gould, Berners-st, Middlx, Solicitor. Jan 25. Arr. Reg 


ane. Geo Albemarle, Lawrence Pountney-lane, Gent. Jan 7. Asst. 


Reg Feb 3, 
Catterall, Jas Albert, Preston, Draper. Jan 7. Asst. Reg Feb 2. 
Crichton, John, Bishopwearmonth. Draper. Jan 14. Conv. Reg Feb 4, 
ey 9 Thos Wm, Swansea, Butter Merchant, Jan 29. Comp, Reg 


Wm, Oldham, Grocer. Jan7. Asst. Reg Feb 2. 
— "albert Collumpton, Devon, Attorney-at-Law. Jan 9, Comp. 


a Hy, Hn 5 nekney << Tobacconist. Jan 18. oe * Reg Feb 4, 
nd Elsecar, York, Chemist, Jan6. Comp. Reg 


sry b 2 

Hodgson, Gilbert, aia Timber Merchant. Jan 25. Conv. Reg 
eb 4, 

ay  eeasiaia Twyn Carns, Glamorgan, Grocer. Jan 25.. Cony. Reg 


Senn ” india Manch, Salesman, Jan 30, Asst. Reg Feb 5. 
King, Wm, Chippenham Draper. Jan8. Cony. Reg Feb 3. 
ioe, Edwd, Gerrard-st, Islington, out of business. Jan9. Comp. Reg 


eb 4. 
ipfenter, Jas, Sheffield, Table Blade Grinder, Jan 20, Comp. Reg 


Jai 
Mann, Alf, Brighouse, Halifax, Butcher. Jan 11. Conv. Reg Feb 5. 
Parish, John, jun, Bow, Devon, Builder. Jan 25, Comp. Reg Feb 4. 
es Joseph, Hulme, Lancaster, Provision Dealer. Feb 2. Conv. 


Reg Feb 4. 
Poirier, Zacharieh, The Grove, South Lambeth, and Hatton-garden, Com- 
mission Agent. Jan18. Comp. Reg Feb 4 
Stokoe, Wm, Harpurhey, Lancaster, Builder. Jan 15. Conv. Reg Feb 5. 
Taylor, Lea tess Windmill-pl, Camberwell, Tobacconist. Jan 23. Conv, 
g Fe 
Thompson, Thos, & Edwin Thompson, Westerham, Kent, Grocers, Jan 
28. Comp. Reg Feb 2. 
bal Alf, Birm, Attorney-at-Law. Jan 19, Conv. Reg Feb 5 
Wardell, Jas Ranford, & Edwd John Rolls, Gresham-house, Old Broad- -st, 
Be. Brokers. Jan 18. Asst. Reg Feb 4 
erald, Thos, Stockton, Grocer. Jan Il. Asst, Reg Feb 4, 
Wiles John, Macclesfield, Silk Manufacturer. Jan 29, Comp. Reg 


Feb 4, 
TugspaY, Feb. 9, 1864. 
Archer, Jas, Lodowick-ter, Gloucester-rd, Regent’s-pk, Baker. Jan 23. 
Arr. Keg Feb 8. 
Barlow, Geo, Hulme, Manch,; Baker. Jan 8. Comp. Reg Feb 
as ton, Goodwin, A Aigburth Vale, nr Lpool, Omnibus aa dell Feb 


Reg 
Beiter, Stilton, Huntingdon, Butcher. Jan18. Asst. Reg Feb 9. 
Suffolk, Fisherman. Jan 25. Asst. > 
Bradley wJobn Castell, Quarrington-hill, Durham, Publican. F 


Reg eb 9. 
ores Augustus, Paternoster-row, Publisher. Jan 16. Asst. 


Busby, Edwin, Duddeston, Birm, Maitster. Jan 23. Sy Reg Feb 9. 
Crook, Jas, Bath, Fishmonger, Jan9. Asst. Reg Fi 
Cumberland, Robt, Nottingham, Tobacconist. Feb 6. Teme: Reg Feb 8. 
Douglas, Geo, South Stockton, York, Draper. Jan 14, Conv. Reg Feb 8. 
Doyle, Michael, Birkenhead, Butcher. Jan 30. Comp. Reg Feb 8. 

y, Wm Hy, Erith, Kent, Grocer. Jan22. Comp. Reg Feb 6. 
Estcourt, Chas Wyatt, Newport, Isle of Wight, Gent. Jan 27. Asst. 


Reg Feb 8. 
Gayner, Freak, Bristol, Grocer. Jan 20, Cony. Reg Feb 6. 
Hopkins, John Blount, ‘Cardiff, Seedsman. Jan30. Comp. Reg Feb me, 
Horsley, Hy, Horsham, Sussex, Grocer. Jan 8 Conv. tad Feb 
pases, We Bangor, Dra r. Jani2, Asst. Reg Feb 8 
Jones, ve. "e Wm pave ones, Aberayon, Glamorgan, Drapers. Jan |. 
n. 
Knowles, a. by Moor, York, Blanket Manufacturer. Feb 1. 
Comp. Reg Feb 





$e lee 
ha Danie, Edgbaston, Birm, Straw Hat Muuahetiiee. Jan 16. Comp. 
Lawrence, John, Uckfield, Sussex, Millwright. Jan 13, Asst. Reg 

Feb 6, 
McGowan, Bryan, Birkenhead, Builder. Jan 18. Conv. Feb 8. 
Poem, Hy, Southsea, Auctioneer, Feb 2. Comp. Fe 9 

ym Brewer. Feb8. Release, 
Sas wabury, Grocer. Jan 8. Asst, hog Feb 5. 
ichinsom % wa Wm Dale, Salford, Brewers. Jan9, Asst. Reg 


Such, Swan, Wanting, Baker: Jan 15. Asst. Reg Feb 

: Southam, 1 ag Luton, J yg hig wee Jan 29. Ast, Reg Feb 5. 
tubbe: » Solomon, tubberfield, Tivoli, nr St Leonard’s, 
Sussex, Builders, Jan13. Asst. Reg Febs. 

Tillett, Hy, Hasketon, Suffolk, Builder. Jan 30. Conv. Feb 6 Comp. 

Turner, Freak, Hulme, Lancaster, Furniture Broker. 6, 


Reg 
Vardy, Richd Elliott, Warminster, Bookseller, Jan 22, Asst, Feb 8, 
be Ye David, Macclesfield, Silk Mauncheteres, Feb 4, Cony. Reg 
ve 
Bankrupts. 
Faiway, Feb 5, 1864, 
To Surrender in London. 


are John, Cross-rd, Clapton New — Gasfitter. Pet Febl. Feb 
G6 at2. Lewis & Sons, Byes ang 

back ay: Crosby-sq, and Croydon, Merchant. Pet Jan 16. Feb lGat 

Cark: Hige Beceliea Aigtiome inoene, tied Hei ded oti’ B 

a 0 -sq, New- ‘an 28. 

12, Gibbs & Tucker, oery sa aes 
Cull, J , Blenheim-ter, St John’ 's-wood, Chemist, Pet Feb2. Feb 
Mi) Big — ogee gg 

vis, John, Tottenham ct-rd, U; terer. Pet Feb 4. Feb 

Ablett, Newcastle-st. ’ had 
Day, Wm Elijah, Whitton, Baker. Pet Feb 2. Feb 23 at 12. Padmore, 

estminster-b ridge-rd. 
Gilpin, Wm Lawrance, St Swithin’s-lane, Manufacturer of Steel; Pet Jan 

15. Feb 16 at 1. Godfrey, Gray’s-inn. 

Goffin, Jas Crisp, Gt Yarmouth, Plumber and Glazier. Pet Feb1. Feb 

15 at 2. Hewitt, Nicholas-lare. 

Griffiths, Rey Turnham Green, Draper's Assistant. Pet Feb 3. Feb 15 

at 2, ood & Ring, Coleman-st. 

Kerrison, Ww, Cirencester-st, eee Victuuller, Vet Feb3. Feb 

15 at 2, Walter & M —_y 
Marshall, Joseph, Hendon, utdglenes, lower Pot Maker. Pet Feb 3, Feb 

23 at 12. Langford & Marsden, Friday-st, 

—_ Wm, George-st, Portman-sq, Coach Builder, Fet Feb1, Feb 16 
at2. George, James-st. 
Selby, Wm Coleman, Ightham, nr oe Farmer. Pet Feb2. Feb 
smithe * by nen —y Ba Rpawereeh 
er, Fras ey, Tarlington- . 
SA Ge BaP ae nes comes te 

uthon, Wm, jartin’s-ct, Ludgate-hill, House K 

Feb 3. Feb 16at2, Smith, Denbigh-st 7 
Tomkins, Geo, Orford-st, Chelsea, Dealer in Milk, Pet Febil. Feb23 at 

12. Wright, Chancery-lane, 

Wilding, Robt, Warwick-lane, Newgate-market, Butcher, Pet Feb 3, 

Feb 23 at 1. Hill, Basinghall-st, 


To Surrender in the Country. 
SK Sy Se Glover. Pet Febi. Yeovil? Feb 19 at 11. Watts, 


Almond, Saml, Jas Almond, & Edward Almond, Siitostiaen, York, Cloth 
Manufacturers. Pet Feb Leeds, Feb 22 at 10. ranger, Leeds, 

Austin, Wm, Chippenham, Farmer, Pet Feb 2. Chippentens, Feb 17 at 
12. Rawlings, Melksham. 

Barton, Wm Hy, Littlehampton, Baker. Pet Jan 27, Arundel, Feb 12 
at 10. Lamb, Brighton. Ss 
Bisknall, Chas, Portsmouth, Gasfitter. Pet Feb 1. Portsmouth, Feb 16 

Paffard, Portsea. 

iadles, Thos Wright, Huddersfield, Cloth Dresser, Pet Jan 26. Hudderse 
field, "Fed 18 at 10. Freeman, Huddersfield. 

Bown, John, Pucklechurch, Gloucester, Victualler. Pet Jan 30. Chip- 
ping Sodbury, Feb 20 at 12, Salmon, Bristol. 

Bullock, Jas, Coventry, Watchmaker, Pet Jan 30, Coventry, Feb 
16 at 3. Smallibone, Coventry. 

Carlisle, Parkinson, Moorgate, Nottingham, Cordwainer. Pet Jan 30, 
East Retford, Feb 13 at 10. Clough, Worksop. 

Crawshaw, Wm, Birm, Sewing Machine Dealer. Pet Feb 3. Birm, Feb 
22 at 12. Duke, birk birm. 

Collins, Thos, Landport, Hants, Grocer. Pet Feb 2, Portsmouth, Feb Ig 
atll. Paffard, Portsea. 
Dudd, George Edwin, Weston-super-Mare, Grocer. Pet Jan 30. Weston- 
super-Mare, Feb 16 at 12, Smith & Rab 
wards, Sarah, Halifax, Widow. Lodging-house Keeper. Pet Feb 2. 
Halifax, Feb 26 at 10. 0. Beorey, k 

Evans, John, Slough, Painter, Pet Feb 2. Windsor, Feb 20 at 11, 
Spicer, Gt Marlow. 

sa Pose. Soe Swansea, Beerseller. Pet Feb 3. Swansea, Feb 16 at 3. 


Fullames John, Sout! Painter and Glazier, Pet Feb1. Portsmouth, 
Feb 16 at 11. a, Soutben, Pa 
harles, Hallow, Worcester, Mares Gardener. Pet Feb 2, Wro- 
ane 18 at 11. Wilson, Worces > ia di 
taham, Harry, Brighton. , Carver a an 29. Brighton, 
Feb 17 at 11. Mills, Brighton 
— ar John, Bedminster, Victualler. Pet Feb 1. Bristol, Feb 19 at 
12, 
Heath, Edwd Jas, Rye, Commission Agent, Pet Feb 3. Rye, Feb 22 at 
12. Langham, Hastings. 
Higham, Christopher, Kingston-upon-Hull, Tobacconist. Pet Feb 2. 
ingston-upon-Hull, Feb 17 at 11. Pettingell & Ayre, Hull. 
Johnson, Wm, Hulme, Manch, Bookkeeper. Pet Feb 2. Salford, Feb 20 
at 9.30. Gartside, Manch, 
Jones, John, Lianfyllin, Montgomery, Coal Merchant. Pet Feb 4. Lian- 
fyllin, Feb 16 at 12. h, Lianfyllin. 
Jones, are Lpool, Victualler. Pet Jan 7, Lpool, Feb 16 at 3. Husband, 


at 











Jones, Wm, Hoole, pune Butcher, Adj Nov 16. Chester, Feb 19 at 
ll. Massey, Whitefriars. 

Lucas, John, Wednesbury, Stafford, Butcher. Pet Feb 2. Walsall, Feb 
17 at 12. Duignan & Lewis, Walsall. 

a mg Maria, Lpool, Milliner. Pet Feb 3. Lpool, Feb 16 at 11. Yates, 


Man Chas, Brighouse, York, Butcher. Pet Jan 19. ee Feb 22 at 
10. Chambers & Chambers, Brighouse, and Bond & Barwick, Leeds. 
Pet Feb 2. meng March 12 


Moreton, Wm, Burslem, Working Potter. 
ati2. Sutton, Burslem. 

Pattrick, Geo, Mount Radford, nr Exeter, Gent. Pet Feb 1. 
Feb 20 at 11. Friend, Exeter. 

P Wm Snell, Exeter, Baker. Pet Feb 1, Exeter, Feb 16 at 11. 
“Rirtzel, Exeter. 

Sellars, John, Manch, Drysalter. Pet Feb 4. 


Boote, Manc! 

Smith, Thos Wm, Cheltenham, Boot Maker. 
Feb 17 at 11. Stroud, Cheltenham. 

—_ John, Auctioneer, Manch, Pet Feb2. Manch, Feb 18 at 11. 

ll, Man 

Taylor, Joseph, Preston- upon-Stour, Gloucester, Farmer. Pet Jan 29. 
Bristol, Feb 15 at 11. Suckling, Birm, and Abbot & Co, Bristol. 

Tingle, Geo, Dewsbury, Blanket Manufacturer, Pet Feb 2. Leeds, Feb 
25 at 11. Ibberson, Dewsbury, and Bond & Barwick, Leed 

Topham, Edwd, Halifax, Eating-house Keeper. Pet Feb 2. Tialifax, Feb 
26 at 10. Storey, Halifax. 

Waite, Thos, Tonbridge, Saddler. Pet Feb 3. Tonbridge, Feb 22 at 11. 
Cripps, Tonbridge Wells. 

Walker, Joseph Briggs, Lindley, nr Huddersfield, Woollen Manufacturer. 
Pet Jan 26. Leeds, Feb 22at 10. Floyd & Learoyd, Huddersfield, and 
Bond & Barwick, Leeds. 

Walker, Wm, Brighton, Plumber, &c. Pet Feb 1. 

11, Lamb, Brighi 

Warriner, Pema, 4 Ta lor Warriner, Rhodes-bank, Oldham, Bobbin 
Turners, Pet Feb1. Oldham, Feb 18 at 12. Taylor, Oldham. 

Whatman, Chas Richd ——a Torcross, Devon. Pet Feb 3. Exeter, 


Feb 19 at 11. Laidman, Exeter. 
right, Wm, Wakefield, "Tailor. Pet Feb 11. Wakefield, Feb 20 et 11. 
ToEsDAY, Feb. 9, 1864. 


Barratt, Wakefield. 
¢ To Surrender in London. 


Atkins, Jas, York-st, Chelsea, Uphelgterer. Pet Feb 6. 
Wyatt, King’s-rd, bedford-ro 

Atkinson, John, Desm-awre, Sane?’ Commission Agent. 
Feb 4 (for pan). Feb 23 at 12, Aldri 

Blott, Geo, Elm-ter, Cambridge- Foor Miaalx, Butcher. 
Feb 23 at 1. Chidley, Old Jewry. 

Burgess, Wm, Sussex-st, Pimlico, Auctioneer. Adj Jan18. Feb 23 at 2. 

ridge. 
Feb 


Ald 
Chegwidden, John Webber, Uxbridge, Hotel Keeper. Pet Feb 2. 
Grussa, De Ambrogio, Saville-row, Walworth, Fruiterer. 
Elliott, Jacob, Clevelani-ter, Kensington, Builder, 
Pet Feb 4. Feb 23 at 1. 
Fennell, Edwin, Blomfield-ter, Harrow-rd, Surgeon. 
ham 
Gerhold, John, William-st, Commercial-rd East, Baker. Pet Feb 4. March 
Green, Jas, Edgware, Hay Dealer. 
Haskell, Stephen, Goswell-st, Middx, Hairdresser. 
Pet Feb 3. Feb 
pau). Feb23atll. Aldridge. 
Neale, Thos, Euston-rd, St Pancras, Builder. 
Peck, The Rey Edw Ansley, Houghton, Huntingdon, Clerk. Pet Feb 5. 
Marylebone. 
Feb 19 at ll 


23 at1l. Wood & Ring, Moorgate-st. 
Dent, Hy Digby, Portsea, out of business. Pet Feb 1. Feb 23 at 12. 
Pet Feb 4. 
at 2. Heathfield, Lincoln’s-inn-fields. 
Engisch, Jacob, Cornwall-rd, Lambeth, Baker. 
Pet Feb 2. Feb 19 
at 12. Hall, Coleman-st. 
r Frederick, Framsden, Suffolk, Farmer. Pet Feb3. Feb 
Tatil. Angell, Guildhall-yd, 
Gould, Hy, Wrotham-p], Camden New Town, Clerk. Pet Feb5. Feb 23 
Ely-pl. 
Harrington, Roger, Wardour-st, Soho, Tailor’s Foreman, Pet Feb 4. Feb 
ll. Buchanan, Basinghall-st. 
Hopping, Robt, Seymour-row, Euston-sq, Coal Dealer. 
Pet Feb 4 (for 
Hubbard, Thos, St George’s-pl, West Ham, Essex, Hair Dresser. Pet Feb 
5. Feb 19 at1!2, Roberts, Clement’s-inn, Strand. 
Treherne & Wolferstan, Aldermanbury. 
Feb 19 at 12. Torr & Co, Bedford-row. 
Sawyer, Wm, Arundel-st, Strand, Steward of the Whittington Club. Pet 
Williams, Jas, Landport, Hants, Draper. Pet Feb4. Feb 23 at 1. Jones, 
whemzinn, and Paffard, P oc : 


Exeter, 


Manch, Feb 15 at 12. 
Pet Jan 30. Cheltenham, 


Brighton, Feb 17 at 


Feb 23 at 2. 
Pet 
Pet Feb 5. 


Pet Feb 4. Feb 23 at 1. Field, 


Paffard, Portsea. 
Feb 23 at 1. Bickley. King William-st. 
Pet Feb 5. Feb 23 
Voules, Gresham-st. 
» Edga 
23 at 12. Moseley & Co, Old J ewry-chambers, and Moseley, Framling- 
at 2. Buchanan, Basinghall-st. 
19 at}. Marshall, Lincoln’s-inn-fields. 
Pet Feb 2. Feb 23 at 
19 at 12.30. Marshal!, Lincoln’s-inn-fields. 
Mullett, Jas, Watford, Painter and Glazier. Pet Feb 2. Feb 23 at 11. 
Feb 2. Feb 19 at 12. Wright, Chancery-lane, 
Feb 23 at 1. 


Howard, John Ladd, Tysoe-st, Clerkenwell, Chemist. 
Buckanan, Basinghall-st. 
Pet Jan 39. Feb 23 at 2. 
Steer, Geo, Basingstoke, Corn Dealer. Pet Feb 4. Johnson, 
Thorn, Wm, rhage °7 — » Cab Proprietor. Pet Feb 4 (for pau). 


Stephen, Cowley, ‘Midas, Engineer. Pet Feb 3. Feb 23 at 12, Jen- 


be Manch-sq. 
To Surrender in the Country. 
Aen, ode Manch, Publican. Adj Jan21!. Manch, Feb 19 at 12. Gard- 
Ashforth, Hy, Sheffield, Forgeman. Pet Feb4. Sheffield, March 3 at 1. 
Turner, Sheffield 
Biggs, Maria, Cambridge, Spinster. Pet Feb 3, Cambridge, Feb 20 at 


Bird, gat, Cambrid, 

obt, Ashford, ee, Plumber and Glazier, Adj Jan 20. 

nee 19 at 10. Norwood, Ashford. ae See 
wer, wd, Flint, Brickmaker, Pet Jan 26. Lpool ° 
Erase te Co" Lpoul pool, Feb 22 at 11 





Bradshaw, Thos, Louth and Sleaford, Corn Dealer. Pet Feb 3, King- 
ston-upon-Hull, Feb 24 at 12. Summers, Hull. 

Burliston, John Alfred, Leeds, Draper. Pet Feb 4, Leeds, Feb 22 at 10, 
Harle, Leeds, 

Butcher, Wm, Bristol, Ironmonger. Pet Feb 1. Bristol, Feb 19 at 11, 
Osborne & Co, and Fussell & Pritchard, Bristol. : 

Cotton. Wm, Newmarket, Groom. Pet Feb 3, Newmarket, Feb 18 at 


3. Whitehead, Cambridge. 
Edwards, John, Merthy Tyafl, “Cabinet Maker. 
Tydfil, Feb 20at 2. Smith, Merthyr Tydfi 
Pet Feb 4. Kingston-upon- 
Greatorex, Thos, Leicester, Butcher. Pet Feb ‘4. Leicester, Feb 23 at 10.30, 
Chamberlain, Leicester 
Lpool, Feb 22 et 1, 
Evans & Co, Lpoo! 
Harrison, Hy, Aberayron, Cardigan, Innkeeper. Pet Feb 5, Bristol, Feb 
Hartley, Nicholas, Brampton, Cumberland, Innkeeper, oo et Feb 2, 
Brampton, Feb 22 at 3. Donald, Carlisle. 
Feb 22 at 1. Henry, Lpool. 
Job, Wn, Birm, Dookcallir. Pet Feb 5. Birm,Feb 22 at 12, Parry, 
Jones, Hy, sen, Awre, nr Berkeley, Gloucester, Farmer. Pet Feb 6, 
Link, Emily Agnes, Brecon, Draper, Pet Feb 5. 
Thomas, Brecon, and Nash, Bristol. H 
Feb 20 at 1. Rawlison, Honham. bs 
Matthews, Thos, Torquay, Waiter. Pet Feb 4. Newton Abbot, Feb 19 at: 
24 at1l. Evans & Co, Lpool, and Williams, Carnarvon t 
eons” » Joshua, Heaton Norris, Manch, Corn Merchant. Pet Feb 4, 
e F 
Conway, 
Feb 22 at 12. Roberts, St Asaph. 
Smith, Mary Ann, Maidstone, Pork Butcher. : 
Southern, Jas, Witton, Chester, Coal Dealer. Pet Feb 3. Northwich, 
Feb 24 at 10. Thompson, Northwich. 
Pet Feb 3. Stone, Feb 25 at I, 
Wilson, Wm, Leamington, Shoemaker, 
upon-Tyne, Feb 23 at 12. Simpson, Yarm, and Griffiths & Crighton, 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 
Pet Feb 2. 
BANKRUPTCIES ANNULLED. 
Faway, Feb. 5, 1864, 
Hobson, Wm, Hoyland and Elsecar, York, Chemist. Jan 28. 
Tuespay, Feb. 9, 1864. 


Dally, Joseph, Porchester, Hants, Timekeeper. Pet Feb 3. Portsmouth, 
Feb 19 at 11. Paffard, Por 
Pet Feb 5. Merthyr 
Furnish, Hy, Lincoln, Commission Agent. 
Hull, Feb 24 at 12. Brown & Son, Lincoln. 
Garbett, Peter, Norton-in-the-Moors, Stafford, Butty Collier. Pet Feb 4, 
Henley, March 12 at 12, Tennant, Hanley. 
Greer, John, L poo! Tin Piate Worker. Adj Jan 15. 
l. 
19 at il. Atwood & Rowe, Aberystwith, and Brittan & Son, 
Huston, John, West Derby, nr Lpool, Provision Dealer, Pet Feb 4, Lpool, 
Birm. 
Newnham, Feb 22 at 12. Wilkes, Gioucester. 
Rristol, Feb 19 at 1}, 
Lloyd, Jas, jun, Honham, Sussex, Watchmaker. Pet Feb 6. 
1l. Michelmon, Newton Abbot. 
Owens, Owen, Liansadwrn, Anglesey, Farmer. Pet Feb 5, Lpool, Feb 
Manch, Feb 24 at 12. Sale & Co, Manch. 
Roberts, Hugh, Llandudno, Carnarvon, Labourer. Pet Feb 3, 
Pet Jan 30, Maidstone, 
Feb 15 at 11. Goodwin, Maidstone. 
Taylor, Mary, Stone, Stafford, Farmer. : 
Sutton, Burslem. 6c ). Ww. ee 
Pet Jan 16 (for pau). arwick, 
March 11 at 10, Kilby, Banbury. 
Winspear, Geo, Stockton-upon-Tees, Corn Miller. Pet Feb 5. Newcastle. 
Wolfe, Wm, Hatfield, Broad Oak, Essex, Cattle Dealer. 
Dunmow, Feb 23 at 10. Baker, Bishop’ 's Stortford, 
Wright, Robt, Over Darwen, Lancaster, Picker Maker. Pet Feb 2, Blacke 
burn, Feb 22 at 1. Collett, Blackburn. 
Bentham, Joseph, Bradford, Merchant. Jan 28. 
Durke, Fredk, Chewstoke, Somerset, Builder. Jan 30. 
Mallinson, John, Huddersfield, Woollen Merchant. 


Feb 4, 


ESTATE EXCHANGE REPORT. 


AT THE MART. 
Feb, 9.~-By Messrs. Desenuam & Tewson 

Freehold pasture land, about 23 acres, situate at Pinesr, Middlesex.~ 
Sold for £2,800, 

By Mr. Kirkman. 

Leasehold public house, The p Rew and Dragon, situate No. 91, 
acre; term 50 years, from September, 1863; ground-rent £35 
annum ; let for a term of 16 years from Midsummer last, at Som 
annum,—Sold for £ 

By Mr. Bray. 

Leasehold residence, No. 6, Upper Lansdowne-terrace, Notting-hill, 
Bayswater ; term 76.years, from September 1863, at a ground rent of 
£12 10s. per annum, and a garden rent of £4 4 per annum; let fora 
term, at £140 per annum. —Sold for £1,760, 

Feb. 10.—By Messrs. Epwin Fox & BousFie.p. 

The life interest of a gentleman, aged 7!, in one moiety of the dividends 

on £10,000 £3 per cent. Consolidated "Bank Annuities ; also @ rever- 
sionary interest, expectant on the death of the same gentleman in one 
moiety of the residue of the said £10,000.—Sold for £2,'60 

A peter pd interest!in one moiety of £1,666 13s. 4d. £3 per cent. Cone 

dated Bank Annuities, expectant on the death of a lady, now aged 
sre bed for £535, 

Leashold dwelling-house, No. 3, Upper Bridport-street, ee 
estimated value, £26 per annum ; term, 44 years; ground-rent, 

—Sold for £160, 
AT GARRAWAY’S. 
Feb. 9.—By Messrs, Ectis & Son. 

Freehold plot of ground, sitnate at the corner of Berwick-street, and Peter- 
street, Soho.—Sold for £670. 

ae dwelling-houses, situate Nos. 1 & 2, Lower Gun-alley, 

Wapping.—Solé for £230. 
Freehold dwelling-house, situate No. 18, Lower Gun-alley.—Sold for £80. 
By Messrs. Paice & CLARK. 

Leasehold pyrene ean No. 1, St. James’-street, Hammersmith ; term, 
70 years; ground-rent, £5 4. uces £20 per annum.—Sold for £130. 

Freehold plot of land, Solial lds, and three houses, Nos. |, 2, & 3, 
Raven-row.—Sold for £3,190, 








